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CHAPTER I. 



THB P08TSOBIP1I. 



Had Stanley Torringtoa not been such a very 
strand sleeper, he might perhaps hare been 
not a little startled at hearing his wife that 
night, in her broken slumbers, breathing a 
name that was not his name, and imploring 
the owner of it, for the love of heaven, to 
spare her, to keep her wicked secret, at least, 
for a little while longer 1 

** Was that man, Brooke Melville, then, a 
VOL. n. B 



Stanley's wife. 



friend, a relative, perKaps, of theTorringtons?" 
Adele asked herself. Somehow, she could 
not bring herself to speak of him, no, not 
even to little gentle, unsuspecting Amy. Oh, 
no, her manner would betray her. That 
Dollingford possessed a portrait of him was 
sufficient for her to know, was sufficient to 
upset all her peace . of mind from that time 
forth. Amy evidently prized that portrait, 
too, Adele could not help thinking, or she 
would never have kept it so carefully wrapped 
up amongst her jewels. Could she ever have 
been fond of such a man, that little simple 
child ? Impossible, it was not in her nat]are, 
thought Adele, and she set to work planning 
how she might discover something about it in 
an indirect way. She was always late down 
to breakfast was Adele in these days, for she 
had grown tired of trying, at great incon- 
venience to herself, to get down into the 
breakfast-room as soon as Sir Temple should 
make his appearance. She found it did not 
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^answer, inasmuch as she got no praise from 
him for so doing. A-nd to leave her dressing- 
room thus early was to neglect a greater 
portion of her toilet, for the golden wash took 
long to dry, and Adele had no maid to help 
her through her difl&culties. But it was not 
her toilet this morning that was delaying her, 
it was, in truth, the effects of her restless, 
unquiet slumbers. The Captain felt convinced 
she was far from well, and began to think 
really that Dollingford did not suit her, that 
it was perhaps too bleak or too damp, or 
something. He was pondering this in his 
mind when he entered the breakfast-room 
that morning, and had begun making his 
usual apologies for his wife's non-appearance 
at the breakfast table, when Sir Temple 
suddenly cut him short by putting into his 
hands a letter in a deeply black-edged 
envelope, directed to his wife, saying, as he 
did so — 

^* There, I am sorry for her, poor thing; 
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perhaps you may be able to guesB what 
it is." 

" Good heavens, sir, and it is in her sister 
Florence's handwriting — poor girl ! I am 
awfully afraid it is either one or other of the 
sisters, or else Jinks himself ; they have no 
other near relatives in the world. Poor 
Adele, how will she bear this ? so woefully 
low-spirited as she is, too, just now. I dread 
giving it to her.'' 

" Well, I would strongly advise you to eat 
your breakfast first, and give your wife time 
to get hers before you take the letter up to 
her.'* 

"There was nothing said about any of 
them being ill when we last heard," observed 
the Captain, **but, to be sure, they have 
missed several mails. As Adele was saying 
only yesterday, her sisters are terribly bad 
correspondents. Poor Adele, this is a dread- 
ful thing for her, and if it should be the 
father, I know not what is to become of those 
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three poor girls," continued he, pushing 
aside his untasted breakfast. ^^ I think it is 
time, now, I took this up to Adele, she will 
blame me if I keep it from her longer." 

So saying, the Captain left the room, and a 
few seconds afterwards knocked at his 
wife's dressing-room door. He was admitted, 
although the golden wash was not yet dried 
properly in amongst the roots, but then he 
was so near-sight-ed was dear Stanley, he 
would never be able to see in that dim 
light. 

" And what have you got for me ?'* cried 
Adele. " A letter, I declare, but not the one 
I have been expecting, not one from either 
of those naughty girls, or you would have 
brought it to me sooner. But what a deep 
black border — who is it from ? Oh, Stanley^ 
you frighten me, you look so solemn,'* cried 
she, throwing down her hair-brush, and 
coming forward to take the letter from his 
hands. " Great heavens, it is from Florence 
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— it is Sophie or Mimey who is dead, or — 
Oh^-oh, I shall die," continued Adele, tear- 
ing the envelope open. " Oh, I cannot read 
it, Stanley; you read — ^read — ^read it," said 
she, falling into a chair, and covering her 
face with her hands. 

" I know not how to tell you this dreadful 
news, my dear sister," began the letter, in 
Florence Jinks' s handwriting, " but the others 
are too much upset to do anything, so the 
painful duty of necessity devolves upon me. 
I should tell you, then, in the first place, that 
on the 16th of June poor papa went out as 
usual ; he had not complained in any way of 
his health previously, therefore when the day 
closed in, and he did not return, we were in 
no way alarmed, for, as you know, it was his 
custom, poor dear, very frequently to sit up 
hard at work all night. But, alas, upon 
inquiry being made for him at the Bureau, 
next morning, they found him cold and dead, 
lying on the floor, having had, so the 
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doctors say, a fit of apoplexy, brought on 
from over work." 

" Oh, my poor papa — ^my poor papa,'* 
cried Adele, distractedly. " Go on, go on, 
Stanley, read to the end." 

" They carried him home, and we nearly 
went mad the whole lot of us, it was so 
awful ; but what makes it even worse to us 
now, is that it has since transpired poor dear 
papa had been speculating unknown to us, 
and failed to such a frightful extent that we 
are left with barely enough to pay for the 
funeral and for these hideous black clothes 
which we are compelled to wear. Having no 
relatives and few real friends here, we know 
of no other course than to take passage to 
England, and join you and your husband. It 
is a great tax upon you, but what can we do 
— can we starve ? " 

" By heavens, they'll find nothing but 
starvation staring them in the face over here. 
Confound it, Adele, how could your father 
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act thus ? How could he beggar his family 
in this way ? " 

" Poor dear papa, don't speak so of him, 
now he is dead," sobbed Adele. " Oh, dear — 
oh, dear, what is to become of those poor dear 
sisters of mine ? I know no more than you 
do, but you could not refuse to shelter them, 
Stanley." 

" Shelter them ? where is the shelter ? Be 
good enough to tell me that, Adele." 

" Oh, don't be cruel to me, now ; don't 
speak so harshly. Will not Sir Temple take 
them in?" 

" Adele, you are most ridiculous ; could you 
for one moment expect such a thing ?" 

" But my sisters are without a home, and a 
home they must have, if they starve. If no 
one will feed tbem, they must yet have a roof 
to die under. Oh, this is awful, awful news," 
cried Adele, wringing her hands. " But go 
on, finish poor Flo's letter." 

" Let me see, where was it I left off ? Oh, 
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Tiere it is, where your sister asks you what is 
to be done, whether they can star7e. Now, 
how, I should Kke to know, can I support 
three sisters, when I have not even the means 
to support my wife ? Your sister then goes 
on to say — 

" * In another month or three weeks, 
after the date of this letter you may expect 
us, for if we are to leave home and all here, 
we had better, they tell us, not delay it any 
later, on account of the icebergs/ 

" Another month or three weeks I Good 
Heavens, Adele ! what are we to do ? I 
must speak to my father immediately about 
it." 

** Finish the letter, wiU you, first ? " 

" * Poor papa is to be buried to-morrow, 
and we have got dresses with lots of black 
crape ; and, oh,4sn't it hideously unbecoming I 
I cannot write more just now, because I have 
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to see the mantua-maker about my skirt^ 
which she has cut three inches and a half too 
short. 

** * Believe me, ever your loving sister, 

" ' Plorenob.' 

" * P.S. — Perhaps you had better hear all the 
unpleasant news at once. I regret to tell 
you, but it is nevertheless a fact, I, with my 
own eyes have seen, though not seen by him,^ 
Sewell Johnson hanging about here since 
papa's death, so that, my poor Adele, after 
all, what you saw in New York was a reality, 
not a freak of imagination, as I had supposed. 
Brooke Melville was with him. I did not 
tell the girls, I though it best not.' 
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Adele had borne the news of her father s 
death, and everything comparatively calmly, 
but at this she flung herself on the floor and. 
groaned aloud. 

" Poor Adele ! For Grod's sake who are- 
these men ? " 
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" Ask Amy, don't ask me," cried Adele, in 
anguish. 

" Ask Amy,'' repeated the Captain. Had, 
then, his wife's senses left her, was grief 
affecting her intellect ? Amy, poor little Amy, 
how should his sister know anything about 
these men ? 

*' Give me the letter," cried Adele, seizing 
it from her husband's hands, and, running 
her eyes over the postscript, she burst into a 
kind of hysterical laugh, and, catching 
Stanley by the arm, implored him in pas* 
sionate tones to take her away from Dolling- 
ford. 

" Take me away, bury me somewhere — any- 
where. Take me to the little town you spoke 
of in France. Let me go there and die, and 
be forgotten. Oh, Stanley, how unfortu- 
nate it was I ever married you, and you 
have been so good to me. Oh, Stanley, 
Stanley," and Adele fell upon his neck and 
wept bitterly. 
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" Dear Adele, you will break my heart if 
you give way Uke this." 

" But, oh, Stanley, you should never have 
married me. Oh, my sisters, my poor 
sisters ! what will become of them ! " 
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CHAPTER 11. 



AN AGEBEAfiliE STATIB OF THINGS. 



It web very pleasant for poor Stanley, cer- 
tainly, to have the whole batch of Jinks's 
thrust upon him at a moment's notice in this 
fashion; very pleasant, but it was of no use put- 
ting himself in a temper about it, that would 
not stop them, for they were even then upon 
their way, half across the Atlantic, coming to 
be fed, and clothed and housed at his ex- 
pense, until such time as death or a husband 
should relieve him of their charge. It was a 
very agreeable prospect, to be sure, and yet, 
perhaps, as his father observed, he ought to 
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consider himself lucky that the family was 
no larger. 

"I am heartily sorry for you," said Sir 
Temple, ** but you must remember, Stanley, 
that you have brought it all upon yourself. 
I never asked you to marry Miss Jinks, or 
Miss Jinks' legion of sisters. You' did it with 
your eyes open, and you must bear the conse- 
quences. And do you not suppose," con- 
tinued he, "that either of these ladies are 
capable of doing anything for themselves, 
gaining a livehhood, as other women have 
done who have been similarly circum- 
stanced ? " 

" Is Adele, sir, think you, capable of doing 
anything for herself ? You smile ; let me 
tell you, then, they are equally helpless, and 
worse." 

" Well, that being the case, all I can say is, 
God help you with them, for I cannot. I must 
certainly agree with you in thinking that a re- 
sidence at Beaulaval would be the thing, the 
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only thing for you. They tell me if you can 
live cheaply anywhere, it is there. Both you 
and your wife, I think, Stanley, must have 
pretty plainly seen the nakedness of the land 
here. I am miserably poor, poorer than you 
think for, my boy. I am still paying off debts 
of your brother Temple's, and so I shall be 
to the end of the chapter. And then I have 
Douglas and Barney to look to, and what is 
to become of them I don't know. I shall 
pack Amy off to her aunt now at once ; she 
will catch Mrs. Crane, who sets out with 
her family for Paris the day after to-morrow, 
and it was left an open question whether she 
should accompany her or not, but as you and 
your wife are going directly, there is no fur- 
ther reason why she should remain. I wish, 
therefore, if you see her just now, you would 
send her to me, that I may tell her my deci- 
sion. By-the-way, I see there are boats to 
Beaulaval three times a week. Amy, unfor- 
tunately, goes quite a different route, or her 
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aunt's friend might have been of assistance 
to you in indicating some place where you 
were likely to be comfortable/' 

" We must do the best we can, and take 
our chance," replied the Captain. " I don't 
suppose we shall have much diflSculty in find* 
ing lodgings, and if the worst comes to the 
worst, we must put up at an inn for a night 
or two, till we can get fairly settled." 

" You will find that expensive work, I take 
it, even in Beaulaval ; you had better be care- 
ful what you are about. Certainly, I will 
say that for your wife, Stanley, she has one 
redeeming point, she is not extravagant, and 
that is a great thing. I only hope you and 
she will contrive some way of living. The 
sooner you start, I think, the better." 

'* We only wait, sir, for a letter from one 
or other of the sisters, saying when they ar- 
rive, probably it will come to-morrow or the 
next day. Oh, here comes Amy. I was just 
going to fetch you. You have been sitting 
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with poor Adele, have you not ? Tell me, is 
she any calmer now ? " 

" No," replied Amy, " she is still brooding 
over that letter, and crying and laughing by 
turns, and I do not understand her." 

" Has she been telling you anything, Amy, 
about those men whom her sister speaks of 
in the postscript to her letter ?" 

" No, what men ? She has only told me 
that her father is dead, and she seems, I 
think, poor thing, almost out of her mind 
with grief; she has sent me now to ask papa, 
if she can go in the boat as far as Mill- 
borough." 

** Millborough, why what on earth does 
she want to go to Millborough for? " 

" That she may walk on and see the priest 
at the chapel, she says she would not h& 
long.'' 

By the holy poker, confession or mass ? '* 
Don't speak so of anything so solemn,, 
Stanley. Papa," continued Amy, "Adele^ 

VOL. ir. G: 
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asks it as a favour, that Hodgson should row 
her up to Millborough, she does not wish 
Barney or Douglas to accompany her." 

" Tell Adele, she can have Hodgson and 
welcome," replied Sir Temple, " and then by- 
and-by, when I have written these letters, I 
want to speak to you. Amy." 

" Does Adele mean to set off at once, do 
you know? " asked the Captain. 

" I believe she wishes to do so," replied his 
sister. 

" Depend upon it she is going to bargain 
for some cheap masses." 

" You should not talk so, Stanley. Adele 
is really serious, and I dare say, poor thing, it 
will comfort her to see her priest, for her 
mind is, I think, very much disturbed." 

" I know it is. By heavens, I know it is, 
but I know also that if her mind is disturbed, 
mine is a great deal more so. It is no joke. 
Amy, I can tell you, to have to support three 
sisters as well as a wife ; it's enough to dis- 
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turb a fellow's mind and render him savage 
and a brute." 

" Poor Stanley," replied Amy, as she 
turned just then to leave the room with her 
brother. " Poor Stanley, but you are so 
good and kind, and only think of the distress 
poor Adele is in, only think how dreadful it 
is for her to have lost her father, and in this 
sudden way, too ; that is the most awful part 
of it." 

" Yes, but Amy, though of course that up- 
sets her, strange to say she takes a great 
deal more to heart the news that was con- 
veyed in that postscript about those men 
having been seen by her sister Florence." 

" What men ? " 

" She did not read the letter to you, then. 
But you know all about them Amy, for she 
told me so. Brooke Melville was the name 
of one, and I think Sewell Johnson that of 
the other. Who are they, Amy, and how 
are they connected with Adele ? " 
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" How should I know ? Oh, dear Stanley, 
I have never even heard their names before." 

" "Why, and Adele referred me to you for 
information respecting them." 

" Oh, how strange, Stanley. Poor Adele, 
what could she mean ? " 
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AMY PBEPAEES TO SET OFF. 



It was not likely that Stanley -would let hia 
wife go to Millboroagh alone, he would of 
course row her up the river himself, and 
walk on with her to the chapel, and wait for 
her there. Adele did not stow by her 
manner that she was in any way, averse to 
Ms doing so, though she would indeed tave 
greatly preferred making the journey ac- 
companied alone by Hodgson, that she might 
have indulged lier miserable thoughts un- 
interruptedly, and the better have prepared 
her troubled and sin-weighted mind for the 
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sifting it was about to go through at the 
hands of her priest. 

" Amy, what is this ? Stanley tells me you 
are going," said she, meeting her sister-in- 
law in the hall just as they were about to 
leave the house. 

" Yes, papa says I had better start to- 
morrow. You won't think it rude my going,, 
you won't miss me. You see, Adele, my 
aunt's fiiend, Mrs. Crane, starts with her 
family on Friday, and it would be such a 
pity if I lost the opportunity of going with 
them." 

" Mrs. Crane I yes. Who is she ? " asked 
Adele, her fingers playing nervously with the 
strings of her bonnet. 

" She is a friend of my Aunt de Fouchon's. 
I know no more of her than that." 

" Crane I What an ugly name it is, to be 
sure," observed Adele, "but it is a very 
common one isn't it Amy," continued she, as 
her thoughts reverted unpleasantly to a 
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certain Alice MoVerner, who married Captain 
Crane of the Guards. 

" Oh, yes, a very common one, I should 
think. There is a Crane keeps a cheese- 
monger's shop over at Millborough; we pass 
it, you know, in going to the railway station, 
and then there are some poor people of the 
name living in one of those cottages by 
Mansfield's farm," continued Amy, thinking 
how odd Adele was, and wondering why she 
wanted to know whether that name was a 
common one or not. Just then Stanley 
joined them, and ofEering his arm to his 
wife, they left the house, and turned to take 
their way in the direction of the river. But 
they had not gone far when the Captain's 
steps were suddenly arrested by a voice 
from behind shouting after him. It was 
Charlie Dixon ; he had ridden over, bearing 
a note from his aunt. Lady Ann, who had 
now quite recovered her usual health, and 
wrote to say that the weather being so fine. 
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she was determined to make the most of it 
und have a picnic. She therefore requested 
that Mrs. Torrington and her husband, sister, 
and brothers would join their party on the 
day she had named. " Alas I alas ! picnics, 
dinner parties, balls and routs, it was too 
late now for anything of the kind," sighed 
poor Adele, as the Captain, leading his friend 
into the house, explained to him in few words 
the state of the case. 

" My poor wife is awfully cut up, as you 
may suppose. It is a shocking business, 
and it falls very hard upon me, but I will 
contrive to run over to see you to-morrow, 
and will then tell you more about it. You'll 
excuse my leaving you now, as I have 
promised to take my wife over to Millborough. 
If you don't mind waiting, I will depute my 
sister to write a reply to Lady Ann's kind 
note." So saying, the Captain went in search 
of Amy, and after having instructed her in 
what she had to do, he set off to rejoin his 
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i?srife, who had strolled on towards the river^ 
Douglas entertaining his visitor in his absence 
with a good deal of yawning, and as much 
«lang as he could well contrive to haul in in 
lialf-an-hour's conversation. Meanwhile Amy 
did her best to write a very nice and proper 
note to Lady Ann, giving her an account of 
the lamentable news her sister-in-law had 
received that morning, and stating how, in 
consequence of the anticipated sudden arrival 
of the Misses Jinks, her brother and his 
wife would leave DoUingford almost im- 
mediately. Then, after having wound up 
with kind regards and that sort of thing. 
Amy directed her missive and carried it off 
to give to Mr. Dixon. Perhaps it might have 
been thinking of what her sister-in-law had 
on a former occasion said to her, that caused 
those blushes as she entered the drawing- 
room where he and her brother were seated ; 
but be that as it may, whatever they arose 
from^ certain it is they put Charlie Dixon 
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completely at liis ease, or as completely as it 
was possible for him to feel in the presence of 
a woman, and that a young and pretty 
woman, for did not those blushes prove to 
him that she was a good bit shyer than even 
he himself, for certainly he was not given to 
that sort of thing, whatever other awkward- 
ness he might be guilty of. 

" I'm sure I'm awfully sorry. Miss Torring- 
ton, to hear of what has happened ; wish with 
all my heart old Jinks had postponed dying 
just for another week," said he, jingling the 
charms that hung from his watchguard, . 
whilst he endeavoured with the other hand 
to drag some imaginary whisker round to the 
corner of his mouth with a view to having a 
bite at the same. " Positively it's the most 
provoking thing, for my aunt wanted you all 
over at Lea Court so much. It'll be awful 
slow without you, but you'll come over to 
our next picnic when they're gone, now won't 
you, Miss Torrington ? " 
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" I am going too,'* replied Amy. " I leave 
DoUingford to-morrow, and start for France 
next day.*' 

" By Jingo, you don't say so ; I'm awful 
sorry, I am indeed. We were going to have 
had a dance afterwards, you know, and it 
would have been awful jolly." 

Amy made no response, and the Ensign 
having by this time pretty well exhausted his 
conversational powers, there ensued a pause, 
a somewhat long and awkward one, during 
which Douglas, looking from the window, 
espied his brother Barnet coming along, sulky 
and out of humour, laden with his piscatorial 
implements, and called out to him, asking 
what sport he had had. 

" Sport I " echoed Barney's cracked treble 
beneath. " As if a fellow could expect any 
when that great stupid oaf of a Stanley 
comes down with that hulking beast of a boat 
of the Governor's, and frightens away all the 
fish. By-the-by, he told me his friend Dixon 
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had been over here. Has he gone yet? 
because if not, I've got a question to ask him 
about the Wingfield preserves." 

"All right, he's still here." 

" Tell him, then, I can't come up, I'm all 
over mud and stufE from that slimy slippery 
baok." 

" I suppose T must come down to you, 
then," called out Charlie Dixon, looking from 
the window at the ungainly youth, and, bidding 
a hasty farewell to Amy, he left the room. 
And in less than another ten minutes he had 
parted with her brothers also, and was turn- 
ing his horse's head in the direction of Lea 
Court, his thoughts occupied, it must be con- 
fessed, just a little with Amy Torrington, 
and regretting much that she was going away 
from DoUingford. 

Meanwhile, in spite of what her sister-in- 
law had said to her, that young lady never 
troubled herself for one moment about her 
visitor ; but to be sure just then her mind 
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was SO occupied in thoughts of her approach- 
ing departure, she could find room for 
nothing else. 

There was poor Adele, too, of course Amy 
could not help thinking of her, and being 
sorry for her, but still how wearied she wa& 
of her everlasting grumblings ; however, they 
were coming to an end at last. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE OAFTAIN AND HIS LADIES BID ADIEU TO 

ENGLAND. 

Amy Tobrington left home next day, and 
two days following the Captain and his wife 
bade adieu to Dollingford likewise, and set 
ofE for town to meet, at the Euston Station, 
the three sisters and their luggage, and it 
was arranged that that evening they should 
set sail, or rather steam off from London 
Bridge direct for Beaulaval, on the coast of 
France. The Misses Jinks were perfectly 
agreeable to this arrangement. 

" And it is proposed," said Adele, " that 
we go into a boarding-house until we can 
look about us and find lodgings, for a hotel. 
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you know, would ruin us even for one 
night/' 

The Misses Jinks acquiesced. 
"Stanley, poor fellow," pursued Adele, 
" does not like the idea of it, but Sir Temple 
said we could not do better just for a day or 
so, you know, and for my part I should a 
great deal prefer to live so entirely, if it were 
possible, for you see, not knowing any one 
there, how fearfully triste and dreadful our 
lives would be with only Stanley; and oh, 
my sisters, if you knew what I have gone 
through the last few months, if you knew 
what a household it is at DoUingford, what 
hateful, stupid, doltish, nasty people they are, 
you would pity me. But my dear sisters, 
we will not condemn ourselves to such un- 
utterable wretchedness." 

" Really, Adele," whispered Florence, " you 
;are looking ten years older, what with that 
frightful black dress, and the long griefful 
look you put into your face." 
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" Ah I poor papa I " sighed Adele. 

" Poor papa I " echoed the three sisters^, 
but they had a happy way with them, these 
three ladies, of casting ofi their grief and 
forgetting all about poor papa, and quite 
losing sight of their extreme pauperism, and 
expecting to be waited upon right and left, 
and thinking that the Captain should, rather 
than otherwise, look upon it as an honour to 
have to protect them, and feed them, and 
keep them. 

"Yes, Adele, I never saw any one so- 
altered as you are," said Florence, as she- 
and her sister sat together, wrapped in 
numerous shawls and furs on the deck of the 
steamer. 

It was midnight, and the moon was at her 
height, shining down right into Adele's eyes, 
between the masts and rigging of the vessel 
in the river through which they were steerirg 
their course. 
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"Yes, I assure you, my dear sister, you 
look dreadful.'* 

"It is what you told me, Flo, in your 
letter, it is that which is killing me. I have 
grown ever so much thinner, I am really ill. 
Oh, how will it all end ! He knows it, too. 
Stanley read it.'* 

" What ! you let him read your letters ? 
Good heavens ! that is what I would not let 
the best husband on earth do." 

" Ah, but it so happened that I could not 
help it, though I do think it has made Stanley 
suspicious. Where is he now?" continued 
she, looking about for her husband. 

"He is safe, quite safe out of hearing, 
talking to the girls at the other end of the 
vessel," replied Florence. 

" And I am afraid also," pursued Adele, 
" that I have been very foolish, that I have 
excited the suspicions of his sister, for you 
must know that one day I was horrified by 
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the sight of what I took to be the likeness of 
that man Brooke Melville amongst her jewels 
in her jewel case, but it was no such thing ; 
it was sufficiently like, however, to cause me 
the most fearful alarm. When I first ac- 
cidentally caught sight of it, my nerves were 
upset to an alarming extent, and I could not 
find courage to question her respecting it for 
sometime, and when at last I did so, I fear 
my manner betrayed me. 0, Flo, Flo, how 
will it all end ? I feel no security anywhere 
now. Why did those men come hanging 
about there, just at the time of papa's death, 
I want to know. You saw them yourself, 
you are not mistaken, and you saw his face, 
Florence," continued she, becoming excited 
and taking hold of her sister by the wrist. 
" You saw his face, and you saw the awful 
jagged gash across his temple. Oh, I shall 
go mad, sometimes I really think I shall. 
Do you know, Flo, Amy Torrington's brother, 
the eldest, the one who died, had killed a 
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man in a duel, she poor girl looked upon it 
as murder, but it was not that exactly, no, 
and there are worse crimes than that. Speak, 
Florence, say something, or I shall shriek, I 
feel I must shriek. I seem to see him there, 
in the rays of light from the moon, on the 
wrater swimming after us, with that horrid 
expression on his face," cried she, clinging 
<5loser to her sister. 

" Hush ! nonsense, you will be remarked, 
Adele." 

" Call the others up to us then, and let 
us talk of other things. I must be amused, 
or I shall go mad. I am glad we are going 
to France. I fancy I shall be at peace there, 
we shall be gay, perhaps, and that will help 
one to forget. I hate England, oh, how I 
loathe it, for its horrid associations, and I 
detest and despise Sir Temple, who will never 
die, and his two ill-mannered sons, and I aia 
not sorry to see the last of Amy. She will be. 
in Paris, and is there, I dare say, by this time. 
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Ah, Paris is where I should like to be, where 
we ought to be, but we are too poor. Oh, if 
I were only rich, I sometimes think that if I 
were rich I should not care for — for all that, I 
think you know that I should be able to for- 
get it better if I could be always moving 
about from place to place and be amused. I 
don't think Sir Temple will ever die, and oh, 
how hatefully poor he is, and what a dread- 
ful, dreadful place Dollingford is. My dear 
Flo, it is impossible for me to describe how 
miserable it all is, and how the paint is all 
peeling off the doors and window shutters, 
and how the wind howk there of a night, and 
what a garden it is, a garden that gives one^ 
the horrors. People, I think, must be very 
good aind all that, who can be contented to 
see. mothing but grass and flowers, and hear 
the birds sing. I believe I hate all these 
things, and oh, their cows, and their sheep, 
and their chickens, and their ducks I It 
seemed that they were only there to make me 
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more miserable. But let us forget it all 
now.'* 

" Rest assured, I will not hinder you, I 
shall only be too glad, Adele, to hear no more 
of your detestable grumblings," replied sister 
Flo. 
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three sisters, oh, such beautiful young ladies 
too, and madame herself so gentille and 
spirituelle, and monsieur a noble fine man, a 
militaire^ too ; monsieur, I am given to under- 
stand, is a capitazne.^* 

"Dear me, I am sure any one would have 
,thought the house was full enough without 
these people," growled Mrs. Devonshire, to 
her severe looking daughter. 

" We wanted some new faces sadly," remarked 
their vis-a-vis, an elderly spinster in blue 
spectacles, and somewhat rubicund about the 
nose. " Beaulaval isn't what it was, there's 
no season now as there used to be ; here's July, 
and I declare hardly half-a-dozen strangers in 
the place." 

" Torrington, that's a good name, too," 
remarked another, " and what a large party 
of them all at once, five I Madame Julien is 
fortunate, wonderfully fortunate. They come 
from England, I presume." 

" By paquebot this afternoon, monsieur/' 
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" Do you not hope, Miss Devonshire, that 
they will not find themselves too much upset 
by the voyage to eat their dinner ; don't you 
long to feast your eyes on all this beauty ? " 

" I have no desire of the kind, Mr. John- 
stone. I must say I heartily coincide with 
mamma that our party was quite large enough, 
indeed too large, without this addition." 

" Oho I these are your sentiments, are they, 
then I beg to say they are not mine,*' repHed 
Mr. Johnstone, beginning to gobble his soup. 
At that moment the door opened, and Adele, 
looking very lovely in spite of being consider- 
ably fatigued with the voyage, entered with 
her husband, followed closely by her three 
sisters. 

"Dear me, how very beautiful, and what a 
style they have,'* whispered the same elderly 
lady who had spoken before, as the party took 
their places at the table, Adele falling into 
that next the Marquis. Happy man I Wss 
she one of the sisters, or was she the wife 
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of Monsieur le CapitaineP It was all the 
«ame to him, she was charming. How well 
•she spoke French, too, and how annoying 
ik was to the Captain, who hated the lan- 
guage, and could never acquire it, to hear 
her. 

" It is a greater case than ever with the 
TVIarquis," observed Mr. JohnstoneySOttovoce, 
to his friend on his left, " he is head over 
ears in love with all of them, married and 
single alike.' ' 

" Poor man ; well, he has had nothing fresh 
to lavish his afEection on for the last fort- 
night or more," replied the lady addressed, 
putting up her eye-glass to take a look at 
him. " Since the Miss Maguire's left he has 
been quite at a standstill in spite of the 
cheerful widow ; she continues to persecute 
him. By the way he really was very much 
in love with the tall Miss Maguire, the 
eldest." 

" More so with the dwarf, her sister." 
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" Pardon me, I believe he simply made love 
to the other sister through her, but he 
showed good taste, I think, in admiring the 
eldest." 

" What a life his is to be sure, those threa 
girls at the other end of tha table, and tliat 
beautiful married sister will give him employ- 
ment for a considerable time to come." 

" I have not patience with him, old roue,^ 
exclaimed Mrs. Devonshire, as soon as she 
found herself once more alone with her ill- 
favoured daughter. " It's disgusting, it is 
highly immoral, to say the least of it.'' 

Now it should be understood that the 
amiable Mrs. Devonshire had about a year 
ago done her very utmost to attract the 
Marquis towards her own dear treasure of a 
daughter, Henrietta Isabella, but somehow^ 
she had failed most lamentably, hence her 
wrathful bitter feelings against the poor 
gentleman. "He is a Marquis, any way," 
said the sisters, as they met in Adele's 
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room at the close of the day, " and if not very 
young or very rich, he is still a Marquis," 
and each of the fair sisters accordingly 
settled it in her mind that she would sooner 
or later become madame le marquise. It was 
a chance that neither of those ladies had ever 
anticipated, a dream that had never visited 
them even in their wildest moments. Here in a 
Beaulaval boarding-house that they should 
find a living marquis ! This was a prize in- 
deed to strive, to struggle for, purchase, to 
fight and quarrel over. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE WIDOW TRIES HBB CHAEMS ON MONSIBXTB 

VICTOIRB. 



Our party were agreed in liking Beaulaval, 
and, above all things, the mode of living. 
Yes, there was not a doubt about it that that 
was the course to pursue, so far exceeding 
as it did, in an economical point of view, 
anything they had expected. 

"And if the people they lived amongst 
were not the very creme de la creme^ they were 
very good and honest folk,'* said the Captain, 
in his usual easy, happy way, suiting himself 
to circumstances, and making the best of it. 

And so he wrote to his father, and told 
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Mm how they fared, and what were their 
plans. 

Meanwhile, the ladies made themselves 
agreeable to every one, and Adele had con- 
siderable satisfaction in perceiving that 
Monsieur le Marquis admired the girls ex- 
cessively, perhaps Sophie the most, and 
Sophie, too, could enter more into his ideas, 
when he was in a musical or poetical vein, 
than the other girls, and she could on occa- 
sions likewise accompany him tolerably, to 
his satisfaction, in a fantasia or a sonata, and 
had, moreover, not a bad voice for a duet. 
It was Sophie, then, evidently whom Monsieur 
admired most. The disparity in years was 
great, but what did that matter ? 

"And you don't dislike Monsieur your- 
self ? '* said Adele to her husband, after dis- 
cussing Sophie's prospects at some length. 

" A very good fellow. We get on famously 
together, and I am sure, Adele, you cannot 
say but what I show the deepest interest in 
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that marvellous button of his. Poor fellow, 
he puts a good deal of faith in it, and I only 
hope it may prove the great success he anti- 
cipates. It is very sad to hear him say he 
has failed in everything he has undertaken 
hitherto, that his music has been rejected on 
account of its being too heavy to suit the 
frivolous taste of the age, and that something 
or other has always happened to put a finisher 
to the numberless inventions he has perpe- 
trated. A good fellow is the Marquis, I 
believe." 

" I only wish, Stanley, that he was not so 
wretchedly poor. It seems always our luck 
to fall in with poverty." 

He was evidently, as Adele said, wretchedly 
poor, was the Marquis ; so poor, indeed, that 
an observant eye like hers had little difficulty 
in detecting that his dress coat would not 
bear daylight, and that he found it advisable 
to show as little shirt front on week days as 
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possible. Old inhabitants of Beaulaval re- 
membered the Marquis as long as they re- 
membered anything, for, as a rule, he made 
that town his head-quarters, but though they 
knew him by sight, they knew little or nothing 
about his private history. 

" There goes Monsieur de Renaux," they 
would cry, or " there goes the Marquis,, look- 
ing younger, I declare, younger than ever, 
and with a more jaunty air about him. There 
he is now with those three beautiful girls and 
Madame, their sister, from the house in the 
Place des Chantillons. Ah, they are off to 
the band in the Jardin des Fleurs. He's 
quite a ladies' man, but what a bad hat, to be 
sure ! " 

They who made this remark little dreamt 
that Monsieur had been trying to renovate 
that same casque all the morning with some 
preparation that he had composed himself, 
.and was anxious to see what effect it would 
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have when thoroughly dried in and subjected 
anew to the heat of the sun and the spray 
from the ocean, his intention being to carry 
it out as a patent, should it prove successful. 
He loved to be in the society of those charm- 
ing sisters. Did he show any preference for 
the one or the other, besides selecting Sophie 
for his accompanist on the piano ? Yes, he 
confided to Florence the history of his dis- 
covery of the wonderful new button hank, 
and told her how he relied on making a fortune 
by it. He likewise told her where she could 
get her gloves cleaned for a fewer number of 
sous than elsewhere. Florence's star was 
evidently just then in the ascendant ; there 
was war between the sisters in consequence. 
He was very happy, was the Marquis, in the 
society of these charming ladies ; he liked to 
recite his poems to them, and sing and play 
to them by the hour together. He could 
bear any amount of flattery from either of 
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the fair creatures, and pay as much attention 
to the praises of one as the other. 

"All this was unsatisfactory enough/* 
thought Mrs. WilHpgs, the Irish widow, and 
accordingly failing to make any way with him 
herself, she left that little coterie, of which 
he was the central attraction, and turned her 
attention once again to that cadaverous- 
looking Belgian, Monsieur Victoire, who, 
holding as he did some post in the town, was 
rarely to be seen, except at meal-times. But 
the widow, somehow or other, contrived to 
lure him in to pass the evening in the salon. 
She had come abroad and taken up her abode 
at Madame Julien's, with the whole and sole 
intention of finding another to replace the 
late William Willings, and that one she was 
now firmly resolved should be Monsieur 
Bmile Victoire. 

Monsieur Bmile Victoire had no knowledge 
whatever of the English tongue, so the widow 
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was driven to address him in his own. She 
had a gift for language, so she said. Indeed 
what had she not a gift for ? Everything, 
according to her own showing. She attacked 
him, therefore, that day, as he sat looking 
out from the window across the dreary court- 
yard, where the cocks and hens played ever- 
lastingly at hide and seek amongst the empty 
beer barrels and butter firkins, with his eyes 
fixed on the last rays of sunlight dying away 
in the distance amongst the trees in the Place 
des Chantillons. 

" Pardonnez m.oi, mossoo, vous etes triste, 
etes vous not un pen melancholic ? " said she, 
adding, with charming grace, " that she'd 
asseyez herself dans la chair opposite lui," 
and suiting the action to the word, she seated 
herself there, spreading out her flounces and 
smoothing the trimmings as she did so. 
Perceiving him smile, she continued, " Vous 
etes gaie je perceive, mossoo, voulez vous 
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^ntendez la musique je chanter a le guitar. 
Eoonte^!" And she took her guitar, and 
after having turned it awhile, began to sing 
a gay and spirited air from an old English 
opera. 

" Tresjolie^^ said MonsieurVictoire, beating 
time with his long bony forefinger on the sill 
of the window. " Trls jolie.^^ And the 
audience her sweet song had gathered around 
her echoed his words. 

" Get Chanson est from I'Opera de Beggare," 
said she, highly gratified with herself and the 
effect she was producing. There was an 
audible titter amongst the crowd, but, by no 
means disconcerted thereat, the widow con- 
tinned, " J'ai chantez vous un autre ditty, 

mossoo," and settling the broad blue ribbon 

J. 

across her shoulder, she struck a few chords 
on her guitar, and hanging her head on one 
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side, smirking at the poor wretch before her, 
who looked as indifferent as a man could well 
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look under the circumstances, she began, 
dedicating meanwhile every note and every 
word to him with a marked emphasis, the old 
song that begins — 

"'Twere Tain to teU thee aU I feel." 

" You have charmed him now, madame," 
said the Marquis, coming up at the conclusion 
of the song. 

" Oh, Marquis, do you think so ? Faiths 
and I'm glad to hear you say it, for it's just 
what it was me intintion and me wish to do. 
do you know." 

" Then you have achieved a complete 
success," said De Benaux, and turning to 
Monsieur Victoire, who, failing to compre- 
hend the drift of the song, had transferred 
his attention to the chickens going to roost 
in the courtyard beneath. He said something 
to that gentleman which caused him to put 
his great hands up before his face, as he ex* 
ploded into a hoarse roaring laugh. 
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** Que rirez vous, mossoo, mossoo," cried 
the widow, 

** He says, madame, lie did not understand 
that song j he must have it translated," 

" Oh, to be sure. I will translate it for him. 
Je translaterez cet chauson pour vous, mossoo, 
un autre temps, but not a present comprenez ? 
Attendez ! mossoo, je chantez vous encore," 
and spreading, as she spoke, her fat fingers 
over the strings, the widow began, in an im- 
passioned manner— 

" Speak, speak, lore, I implore thee/' 

" He is more impressed than ever," said 
the Marquis, and taking up the guitar which 
the lady had laid down, he sang a translation 
of her two songs, which sent poor Monsieur 
Victoire into fits. 

"They are addressed to you, my friend, 
and fi-om the heart," explained the Marquis. 

Monsieur Victoire placed his hand on his 
heart, when he had ceased laughing, and 
bowed profoundly to Mrs. Willings. 
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"Does he understand? Comprenez mos- 
soo ? " 

" Most thoroughly. Yes, monsieur, I can 
answer for it, understands a merveille.*^ 

"I really do think, my dear," said the 
widow, turning to Sophie Jinks, who had 
been enjoying the sport, ** I really do think 
he is a man one could after a while love very 
devotedly, don't you?" continued she, re- 
garding Monsieur Victoire as though he were 
some rare species of dog she was about to 
purchase. " He's well off, too, so I under- 
stand, a pity, poor man, he won't try to 
speak English. I am sure he coxdd if he 
tried.'' 

"But then you speak his language so 
well, Mrs. Willings, that there is no need of 
it." 

" Me pronunciation is good, me dear, I 
know that, but at times I am just at a loss 
for a word here and there ; however practice 
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will set all that right, as my dear husband, 
Mr. Willings, used to say. You know, me 
dear Miss Sophie, it's often and often his 
blessed words recur to me. La! if you'll 
believe me, I nearly went mad when I lost 
him, what I suffered no tongue can tell; 
married only two years and cut off in the 
prime of life of brain fever, with a son as 
dear a baby as you ever set eyes on, died of 
measles and whooping cough, and buried in 
Carrickfergus churchyard, poor darlin', as 
sharp and intilligent a child as you'd ever 
wish to see, took after me in that as in every 
other gift of nature. But as I was saying, 
Miss Sophie, me dear husband declared, dear 
me, that there wasn't a thing I couldn't do if 
I set me mind to it, and I don't mind telling 
you, me dear, I've me eye upon our friend 
there, and it won't be my fault if I don't 
catch him. He remembers me arriving, I'm 
sure he does, it was just a fortnight before 
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the Marquis came back from Paris ; how ill I 
was to be sure, we had had it so rough com- 
ing across, I could hardlj eat anything at 
dinner. Monsieur Victoire sat opposite me, 
and handed me first one thing and then 
another. I thought at first he was deaf and 
dumb. Monsieur Bertrand was here then, a 
baboon-faced, insignificant-looking little man. 
I wasted a great deal of my attractive powers 
on him, but he was perfectly insensible, and 
just as I was growing weary of him, who 
should come into the drawing-room one even- 
ing but the Marquis. Oh, how my heart 
went pit-a-pat when I heard he was a mar- 
quis I '' 

"He will overhear you. I don't know 
whether you mind ? " 

"He's welcome, me dear; what a noble 
finely-cut profile he has. He is certainly con- 
siderably attracted by your sister. Miss 
Florence." 
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Do you really think so, Mrs. Willings ? '* 
•asked Sophie, slightly annoyed. 

** Well, all I know is, she or you, or one of 
you, completely stood in my light in that 
quarter directly you set foot in the house." 

*• That was very tiresome for you," laughed 
Sophie. 

" Tiresome ! me dear, that is not the word 
to express what me feelings were. I never 
admired a man more." 

" He'll hear you, he will, indeed.'* 

" IT importe pas, in other words, he won't 
know I am talking of him. There's some- 
thing so noble in his brow ; but they say. Miss 
Sophie, he's as poor as a church mouse. 
Heigh oh! I really must ask him to sing 
us one of his charmiDg French songs. — 
Mossoo, Mossoo, chantez, voici my guitar, et 
tunez vous, vous tunerais mieux que moi." 



" 'Twere vain to tell thee all I feel, 
Or say for thee I die, for thee I die, 
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sang the Marquis gaily, in his pretty broken- 
English, as he rose from his chair by the side 
of Florence Jinks, whilst Monsieur Victoire,. 
catching the words, exploded again into 
uproarious laughter, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of asking his next neighbour if the 
Irish widow was not quite right in her 
head. 

" Only fit for a lunatic asylum," replied 
A dele, for she thought there might yet be 
some danger in the pretty Irishwoman, and 
she was anxious to lose no chance of settling 
one or other of her sisters, and she knew that 
Monsieur Victoire had been said to admire 
her sister Flo excessively. Oh, how wretched 
it was to be poor and to have to live like that,, 
and to be thankful to catch even such a man 
as Emile Victoire for one of her sisters, 
instead of being in good society in England 
with suitable matches for them all ! But, as 
sister Flo very wisely observed, if Adele had 
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never caught the Captain where would any 
of them be now, and where would be their 
chances of matrimony? Flo, be it here 
understood, just then thought she saw her 
way pretty clearly to a coronet. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WHICH TAKES JUST A PEEP AT AMY. 



Ip Adele was on the whole better pleased 
with her life at Beaulaval than she had been 
with that at DoUingford, what must have 
been the feelings of her young sister-in-law 
at finding herself in Paris, surrounded at 
once by everything that was calculated to 
make life pleasant, and with all the desires of 
her heart gratified. She had been received 
and welcomed most warmly by her aunt, and 
iiad after awhile got over her astonishment at 
finding that relative so different to what she 
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had expected, so young looking, with such 
dark hair, and such bright roses in her cheeks, 
Tyith so slender a waist, so many rings on her 
fingers, and such a pretty little coquettish 
cap on her head. She, too, who had become 
a widow so short a time since. Yes, Aunt 
Clem was a very different kind of person to 
what Amy had expected to find her ; she was^ 
a great deal more cheerful, a great deal more 
gay. Aunt Thistlewood had been wont to 
speak of her as that madcap Clem — that half - 
crazed Clem — and perhaps, after all, if the 
truth were told. Amy's newly-found relative 
was a little too brusque and lively, and did do 
and say things different to other people. It was 
pretty evident, even to that innocent uniniti* 
ated little Amy, that Madame was the sub- 
ject of much interest to not a few who 
visited at her house and drank eau sucree^ 
and listened to the remains of her lovely 
contralto voice, a voice which had once 
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been justly celebrated for its purity and 
richness, but which had now become 
passee, alas ! without its owner being aware 
of the fact. Nevertheless, in spite of this, 
there was still something very fascinat- 
ing about the rich widow. Of course there 
must have been, else Monsieur le Marquis de 
Kenaux would never have made such a fool 
of himself as report said he had done. But 
report might say what it liked, the Marquis 
was perfectly indifferent to all that. Madame 
was rich, Madame was charming. Bah I 
was not every woman charming in his eyeSj 
and did he not esteem Madame highly as the 
wife of his lamented dear friend, De Fouchon ? 
And what if, after that friend's death, he had 

been much in the Kue ^ what right had 

people to talk ? Why should he not go there, 
and commune with his dear friend's wife, and 
tell her his schemes, his plans, and play and 
sing to her hJs new compositions, and ask het 
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opinion on the same? But if Madame did 
not mind it, what was it to him that people 
should couple their names together — was it 
not rather something to laugh at — to make 
sport of ? Madame, with her fine figure, her 
handsome face, and her jet-black hair, her 

riches, her house in the Rue , and her 

house at Beaulaval ? Madame, with her 
cracked voice, her magnificent touch on the 
piano, her charming, gay, and sprightly 
manner ? Ah ! he was too wise. People 
need not talk, need not trouble themselves — 
for did he not know that Madame was not 
always charming, not always amiable and 
pleasant, but sometimes cruel and a vixen. 
Did he not know, and was it not indeed 
universally reported, that De Fouchon and 
she had not lived on the very best of terms ? 
That Madame's temper was such that — ^but 
by-gones shall be by-gones. Perhaps poor little 
Amy Torrington was not to be envied her life 
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with this capricious woman. However, we- 
cannot stop to enquire now ; we must return 
to Beaulaval and follow the fortunes of the 
Misses Jinks and their fair sister, Adele- 
Torrington. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



THE HOUSE WITH THE CARVED GATEWAY IN THE 

BUE VIBGILE. 

The weather was stiU very warm, very de- 
lightful at Beaulaval, although getting late in 
the season ; so pleasant, indeed, was it that 
our finends had made up a party of pleasure 
for a picnic in the Forest des Fransciscaines, 
which lies, as those who have any acquaint- 
ance with Beaulaval are aware, about twelve 
mUes distant from the town. 

More than half Madame Julien s boarders 
were going, and the Marquis, who proposed 
joining them, had bought himself a new pair 
of gloves for the occasion, and had vamped 
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up liis old hat very considerably. He had 
taken an opportunity only the day before of 
whispering the Captain that he had heard 
news from England of the registration of his 
button hank, and the only thing now was to 
dispose of the patent. He was full of hope 
and very gay. 

** I wish, I wish till I have worn myself 
out with wishing, that we could make the 
Marquis say something decided to one or 
other of the girls, and this would be a good 
opportunity,. Stanley, for bringing it about ; 
don't you think so?" said Adele, on the 
morning of the picnic. 

" Whew," whistled the Captain, and went 
on with his dressing. 

" Whew," repeated Adele, contemptuously. 
"What does that mean ? " 

" Oh, it means anything you like ; but you 
don't mean to teU, me, Adele, that either of 
the girls is foolish enough to suppose for one 
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moment that lie has any intentions of that 
kind ? " 

"I don't understand you, Stanley; he 
walks out with us daily ; he comes to the 
house, and stays for hours talking and sing- 
ing duets with Sophie, and everyone remarks 
upon it, I assure you they do." 

" Every one may remark, every one may 
talk, and he may talk, and walk, and sing, and 
fiddle away to his heart's content every day of 
his life ; but for all that neither of your sisters 
will ever become Madame le Marquise^ take 
my word for it, much as she may desire so to 
do." 

" What a horrid coarse way you have of 
putting a thing, and how can you, Stanley, 
take upon yourself to be answerable for that 
old man's intentions ? " 

" Old man ! Why, Adele, how's this ? He 
was never an old man in your eyes before," 
laughed the Captain. 
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" Yes, he is old, he's tremendously made 
up, he is fifty or sixty, and — poor, wretchedly, 
miserably poor, and I hate poor people, but it 
is my destiny, and always will be, to live 
amongst them." 

" Good heavens, Adele, what an odd colour 
your hair is I What do you do to it ? " sud- 
denly exclaimed the Captain, struck by the 
greenish, purpKsh lights just then visible 
amongst his wife's fair tresses. 

« It is the sea bathing, it is the horrid air 
of Prance. Six moxiths we have been here, 
and I dare say in another six months I shall 
be quite grey or bald, or something of that 
sort, and I dare say shall have to wear a cap. 
Yes, I should not wonder ; but what does 
that matter ? It is my poor dear sisters I 
think of. Oh, what is to become of them I 
Here we have been now just upon six months, 
and they are still quite unsettled, and you 
say that this wretch is only tampering with 
their feelings.'* 
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I say no such thing, Adele. Good hea- 
TCDS ! I simply say he is a dear, generous, 
warm-hearted fellow, and having, as he ex- 
presses it, so great a partiality for our 
<50untry people he has taken a fancy to us, 
and likes to be with us and to make himself 
not only agreeable to yourself and myself, but 
to your sisters likewise." 

" And is that all ? " 

"I think I may with safety say that is 
aU." 

" Then I think you may with greater 
safety consider yourself altogether in the 
wrong." 

" What would you say, Adele, if he were, 
after all, already engaged to be married, or 
perhaps even already married ? " 

** What nonsense you do talk, Stanley.** 

" Then would it not be equally nonsensical 
if he were to engage himself to either of your 
Bisters ? " 

** I am sure even you, Stanley, said your- 
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self that the Marquis seemed to admire 
Sophie very much. Well, all I know is^ 
something shall be settled to-day. See what 
Mrs. Willings has done with perseverance ; 
why, I really do believe that that Grerman 
man with the sandy whiskers thinks there is 
no one equal to her/* 

** Say, say, love, I implore thee," 

sang the Captain. " Do you remember that 
attack on poor Victoire ? She failed in that 
quarter, at least, and she was pretty perse- 
vering, you will own." 

" I do not desire to argue the point," re- 
plied Adele, testily. " All I say is, I wish we 
could bring him to book, and make him pro- 
pose to one or the other." 

" Why, Adele, he can hardly keep himself 
respectably, as it is, poor fellow. How do 
you, then, suppose he could maintain a wife 
as well ? A most preposterous idea, to say 
nothing of the disparity in their years/' 
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Whilst the Captain and his wife were con- 
versing thus, in another room not far off the 
sisters had assembled, and were talking the 
matter over amongst themselves in a some- 
what difEerent strain. 

" I don't care for Sophie's feelings or your 
feelings, Florence. I tell you again, there is 
no chance for either of you/' cried sister 
Mimey. " No chance, and I cannot pity you, 
you should never have been so foolish as to 
imagine he cared a rush for either of you. I 
repeat that there is not a doubt, after what I 
have seen, that he is a married man." 

" The house with the handsome gateway 
up in the Rue Virgile, you mean ? " 

" Yes ; the house with the carved gate- 
way." 

" And you saw all this yesterday ? " 

" Yes, yesterday ; in the evening." 

"But how came you to be out so late, 
Mimey ? " 

"I was with Mrs* Willings andHerr Johaana, 
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coming home from a stroll on the pier, where 
we went after the band had done playing." 

"You ought not to have been out so 
late/' 

" She ought to have had the blinds down, 
say rather.*' 

" And you could not see if she was pretty, 
or young, or what she was like ? " 

" Decidedly young ; dressed in some white 
material ; a good figure, tall, and slight, and 
graceful. I could not see her face, but no 
doubt she was pretty.'* 

" Of course, those sort of people always are 
perfection.'* 

** What sort of people ? " 

" Why, wives like this — ^wives who are kept 
in the dark." 

" I think you must have gone mad, Sophie, 
to believe such nonsense," cried Florence, 
angrily. " Can't the Marquis visit at a house 
and can't he — well, can't Mimey see him at a 
window giving a girl a kiss without setting it 
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down as a positive fact that he is married to 
that girl? I never heard such rubbish; I 
declare I will ask him — I will indeed — I'll 
ask him who lives in that house, and then I 
.shall pretty soon tell by his manner what it 
;all means. I make no doubt he will join our 
party to-day, and rest assured I will take the 
very first opportunity of cross-questioning 
tim about the house in the Rue Virgile, and 
who lives in that house, and I won't be satis- 
fied till I find out all about it." 

" And how about that bouquet Mimey saw 
him with in his hand this morning ? I sup- 
pose we are to conjecture he was en route then 
for the Rue Yirgile, eh ? " 






CHAPTER IX. 



THE MAEQUIS REFUSES TO BE COMMUNIOATIYE. 



The weather continued propitious, and about 
mid-day the party drove off from the Place 
des Chantillons in six hired flys. Adele and 
her two younger sisters so contriving that 
they should ride together with the Marquis, 
whilst the widow with her guitar manoeuvred 
to get into a carriage with Monsieur Victoire 
and Herr Johaana. 

" I'll take me guitar," said she to Sophie 
Jinks, the night before. " You'll all of you 
like a song or two to cheer you on as the 
evening draws in, and there's a deal to be 
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done, me dear, let me tell you, »vitli sweet 
music which soothes the savage breast, as the 
poet says. He's a dear fellow, is Herr 
Johaana, but he's shy, and wants helping out, 
you know." 

And so the guitar with its blue ribbon was 
taken, and they set out as we have seen, the 
Captain bringing up the rear with Mrs. 
Devonshire and Henrietta Isabella. 

Having arrived at the spot selected, the 
party found much satisfaction in rambUng 
about the Forest, and admiring the view 
presented to them on all hands, until it was 
pronounced time they should bethink them 
of eating their dinner. 

"Mossoo, mossoo," cried Mrs. Willings, for- 
cibly thrusting herself into the little group 
surrounding the Marquis, who was engaged 
superintqnding the preparation of some cool- 
ing beverage. " My dear mossoo, what is 
this I hear ? Do you know they say you are 
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going to be married/' pursued she, giving 
Sophie a wink, as much as to say, now I will 
get at the rights of it for you, my dear. 

" Married ! " echoed the Marquis, still 
deeply attentive as to the proper ingredients 
to be put in the mixture. " And who, 
madame, may I ask was your informant ? " 

" Ah, a little bird, mossoo, whispered me 
that a certain gentleman was seen only this 
very morning taking fresh flowers, done up 
in pretty lace paper, to present to a certain 
lady." 

" Eh ? Ha ! " replied the Marquis, redden- 
ing slightly, " that's not a sign." 

" It's true, then, mossoo, you have been 
seen? you don't deny it." 

" I have been seen with flowers, I don't 
deny it, but who told you, who said anything 
about my marrying ? " 

" Oh, that little bird, mossoo." 

" Hah 1 but perhaps he does not tell true.'* 
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" Well, I am sure I hope not, mossoo, for 
there's — ^hush ! Miss Sophie dear, go away,. 
I will speak to him. There's two young 
ladies at least that I know of who'd break 
their hearts if they thought it was true." 

" They do me honour, madame, great 
honour." 

" Oh, mossoo, mossoo, I am afraid you are 
a very mechant mossoo, I think you do not 
care how many hearts you break. Ah, Mis& 
Mimey," exclaimed she, as that young lady 
sauntered up to the party, leaning on the arm 
of Emile Victoire, " my dear Miss Mimey, I 
have just been telling mossoo about what a 
little bird whispered to us, you know, you 
remember what we saw last evening on our 
return home from the band ? " 

" Hush 1 " 

" Oh no, there's no need to hush, me dear, 
mossoo knows I've discovered his secret* 
We know now, mossoo, why you have given 
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lis none of your company the last few even- 
ings, we know— '* 

" I have been busy over my inventions, I 
liave hit upon a new idea for reviving the 
nap on cloth, on velvet, on plush, and on any 
other article of a like nature. I believe it 
will be as great a success as I anticipate my 
button hank to be/' 

" But monsieur le marquis, do tell me/* 
cried Sophie Jinks, putting on a pretty look 
of innocence, which she had learnt from her 
sister Adele, " do tell me, I am so curious to 
know, who lives in that lovely house in the 
Rue Virgile, the house, you know, with the 
carved cherubs and fruit, and the coat of 
arms over the door ? " 

Did the Marquis look a little nervous, did 
he hesitate slightly, as he made answer — 

" It is to let, is it not ? " 
. " Oh dear no ; it was to let, or to be sold, 
or something of the sort, but the bill is down 
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•and now it is all freshly painted and done up, 
and people live there." 

" Oh, indeed," replied he, and with a view 
to avoiding a conversation that for some 
reason known to himself was becoming 
slightly annoying, he observed somewhat 
abruptly, and with forced gaiety, " Now, if 
we were in England, Miss Sophie, in Windsor 
Forest, or Bushy Park, we should have 
gipsies telling us our fortunes, should we not ? 
Now suppose I turn my study of palmistry 
to account and tell yours ? " 

And as he spoke the Marquis gently took 
the young lady's hand between his own, and 
tracing the lines in the palm with his fore- 
finger, remained for some moments thought- 
fully studying it. 

"What do you see?'* asked she, half 
inclined to withdraw her hand, for she re- 
membered just then that she had heard 
something about people being able to tell the 
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age of any one by certain marks in the palm 
of the hand. 

" I fear, mademoiselle, I am not well up in 
my subject after all, there's some confusion 
here," pursued he, passing his finger over 
some lines about the thumb. "I will 
study it more ; Mrs. Torrington, your sister, 
must let me see hers. Will you for one 
moment?" asked he, and Adele, at his request,, 
withdrew her glove, and presented him the 
prettiest little hand imaginable. He examined 
it in the same way as he had done her sister's,, 
and then, as if suddenly remembering that 
something was needed of him, he began in a . 
somewhat bungling way, and in broken? 
English — he had hitherto spoken in French,, 
as indeed he generally did to them — " There 
is a change about to take place, and a dark 
man will make Monsieur the Capitaine jealous.- 
Now is not that quite like your English gipsies 
fortune?" 

"It is very properly and well doncv 
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monsieur ; but you know nothing at all about 
it, I see, nothing at all, you are not a good 
prophet," said Adele. 

" I certainly think. Monsieur is quite as 
good an one as that Dollingford gipsy, 
Adele, who told a similar tale to you, you 
remember ? " 

" Oh, dear, yes ; how absurd those people 
are to be sure.'* 

** She gave you, besides the dark gentleman, 
another husband, if I remember rightly, a 
husband out in Timbuctoo or some such 
place, and left us quite in a disagreeable state 
of uncertainty as to whether he was dead and 
buried or not." 

" Absurd folly," returned Adele, im- 
patiently, whilst her sister Sophie, seeing 
that the Marquis had had recourse to the 
fortune-telling simply to put her off the 
subject of the house in the Rue Virgile, 
began again — 

VOL. II. G 
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" Monsieur le Marquis, you say you do not 
know who lives there in that house with the 
carved frontage; how I should like to be able 
to find out, for my sister Mimey, you must 
know, passed there last evening, and she saw, 
she tells me, a beautiful girl in one of the 
window recesses, talking to a gentleman so 
like you, monsieur, that she says she would 
have supposed he must have been your 
brother, and I do so want to know who that 
girl is." 

"We must find out for you then. Miss 
Sophie," replied the Marquis, with apparent 
composure, "the house you mention is at 
the upper end of the Rue Virgile, is it not ? 
I will make inquiries, and be sure to remember 
to tell you, mademoiselle." 

" And you call your venerable friend truth- 
ful and honest after that, do you ? " sneered 
sister Flo. 

"Venerable friend, indeed! Yenerable 
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friend ! I am sure, Florence, he's not as old, 
or at least not older than Major Green was, 
or than Captain Brown. I declare grapes 
seem to be turning sour with a vengeance ! " 

" Love is blind," retorted Flo, who had 
just been made disagreeably aware of her 
own utter failure with Emile Victoire, seeing 
he had that same afternoon opened his heart 
to her, as they strolled about together in the 
Forest des Fransciscaines, respecting the story 
of a life long engagement he had had with a 
cousin who was to be married to him in the 
autumn of that year. 

" Love is blind, very blind." 

" Yes, so blind, that love makes you very 
insolent, and ill-mannered and spiteful,'* re- 
torted Sophie. 

" Well, if you call your friend a youth, it's 
all the same to me ; but I maintain he is by 
no means an open, truthful youth, at least, 
according to my notions. Of one thing I think 
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■we may be pretty certain, and that is, that 
■whatever the mystery about that hou^e, and 
that girl who lives in that house may be, it ia 
not his house, poor wretched miserable pauper.. 
I'll fathom the mystery if I possibly can." 





CHAPTER X. 



ADELE IS UNPLEASANTLY EEMINDED OF THE 

PAST. 



Wandbeing through the Forest des Fran- 
sciscaines towards the north, one suddenly 
finds oneself on the summit of an immense 
hill|looking down upon the pleasant little fish- 
ing town of St. Rozier. It is a neat, snug 
little place, lying white, and dazzling in the 
sunlight, looking like a town made of card- 
board, with here and there a soldier on the 
ramparts, and half-a-dozen tiny baby boats 
lying at anchor in the deep green sea stretch- 
ing beyond. From this point of observation 
^11 seems as still as thousrh the whole town 
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were asleep, but though the faint hum of the 
fisherwive's voices, talking at their cottage 
doors, as they mend their husband's nets, is 
the only sound that comes upon the ear, 
a little further on beyond the fortress, hidden 
from view from that spot, a little life of 
bustle and confusion takes place during a 
certain hour of each day, for it is there that 
the little packet boat gets up its steam in 
preparation for taking the passengers who 
may arrive by the train across to the point of 
land opposite. 

It was drawing towards the close of the 
day, the hour at which this great event 
invariably took place, when Adele, leaning on 
the arm of the Marquis, and followed by her 
husband — ^her sister Florence and Monsieur 
Victoire having strolled away from the rest 
of their party — found themselves at this spot 
in the forest which we have described, over- 
looking this pretty, little smiUng town, A. 
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rugged pathway a few yards to the right 
tempted them on, and further prompted by 
De Renaux, who suggested that they would 
find a little jetty, and seats thereon, where 
they could rest and see the boat start, our 
party at once began to descend. 

Pour o'clock had struck by the clock over 
the archway at the entrance to the Quay, 
and the " Reine Hortense" was getting up 
her steam down by the little jetty. 

All the elite of St. Rozier had turned out 
by common consent, as was its wont, to wit- 
ness this great spectacle of the day, and the 
little jetty was consequently gay with fair 
ladies and slim- wais ted oflicers. Adele and 
the Marquis soon found a vacant bench 
within sight of the little packet boat, which 
was already being laden with boxes and 
parcels, the property of the passengjers, who 
were following slowly up the jetty from the 
railway station. Adele found it amusing to 
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watch them, and to quiz the people saunter- 
ing about and bowing to their friends and 
acquaintances. 

" Just look, Flo," said she, whispering to 
her sister, who joined them at that moment, 
having left the Captain and Monsieur Victoire 
deeply interested in the departure of some 
fishing smacks a little lower down. 

" Look, there's an absurd creature in that 
amber satin pelisse, and look at that little 
man coming up to her in the cocked hat ! 
The people here all seem French ; no English 
amongst them as there are at Beaulaval." 

" You will see some soon. They will come 
from the hotel there, and from the railway 
station," said the Marquis. " Ah, you per- 
ceive the steam is getting up. They will, in 
a few minutes, ring the bell, and we shall 
then see the people hurry quick to get on 
board." 

" You are right, marquis. I am sure one 
could not mistake the party coming now for 
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-anything else but pure English folks. Poor, 
tired out, old travellers, fat, hot, and very 
vulgar ; there are some more coming. What 
tall, gawky creatures," continued Adele, as 
three elderly ladies passed them with much 
severity of countenance and manner. 

" I declare that old gentleman, that old 
John Bull there, has met a friend ; see how 
that friend shrugs his shoulders as he re- 
sponds to Monsieur's bad French. Merciful 
powers ! Oh, Flo, what shall I do ? " cried 
Adele, as her gaze just then fell on a tall, 
middle-aged woman, well and handsomely 
dressed, coming towards them, leading by 
the hand a little child, and followed by two 
nurses, leading and carrying others, and laden 
likewise with various small parcels. There 
was no time for further remark ere the lady 
coming close up to them, exclaimed — 

" What, Miss Jinks, Miss Adele Jinks ! I 
little expected to meet you here \ " 

At which Adele, seeing there was no 
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escape for her, at once prepared herself foir 
uttering a whole string of falsehoods, begin, 
niifg with — 

" Dear, dear Mrs. Crane, how delightful to 
meet thus ; singular coincidence indeed." 

" Singular indeed. You may well say- 
that," observed the lady, putting up her eye- 
glass and examining Adele's companion, who 
had risen from the bench on her approach, 
and was walking leisurely on in conversation 
with Florence Jinks. " Singular coincidence 
indeed, but surely," continued she, watching 
the Marquis as he moved slowly on with his 
companion, " Surely that is not the man- 
The other man, I mean.". 

Adele deigned not to heed this, but re- 
sumed — 

" Dear Mrs. Crane, what a party of little 
folks you have, to be sure. Ah, I see you are 
making to catch the boat. It starts directly,, 
we are told." 
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*• The bell rings for a quarter of an hour 
before it does, so I have time therefore, Miss 
Jinks, to ask you a few questions first. I 
could not pass you, you know, or see you 
without speaking. I don't suppose many of 
your friends feel so affectionately towards 
you, and perhaps, too, if I met you in New 
York, in the Broadway, for instance, I should 
not show such friendship, but here all the 
world does not know exactly who is who^ 
which I must say is a fortunate circumstance. 
By the way, I see your sister Florence has 
never forgiven me for carrying off Captain 
Crane. What a look she gave me when she 
caught sight of me coming along five minutes 
ago. Positively I could not resist smiling^ 
It is as well for her sake that he is not with 
me just now. Pardon me, but do tell me is 
that the man walking with her ? I am curious 
to learn all about it." 

At this juncture, to Adele's consternation,. 
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Stanley and Monsieur Victoire joined them. 
Endeavouring to put the best face she could 
on the matter, and thinking thereby to stop 
any further unpleasantness from her friend, 
she at once introduced her to her husband. 

" Is it possible ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crane, 
^fter bowing to Captain Torrington. 

" Excuse me, what strange things happen 
in these days ! Adele Jinks married I Pardon 
me, Captain Torrington, being completely 
carried away by the astonishment I feel at 
this revelation. It is some twelve, thirteen 
years ago or more since your wife and I were 
acquainted. I was Alice McVerner then, 
and I thought just now I had seen a ghost 
when I saw her, after all that had taken place, 
you know. You tell your husband every- 
thing, of course, Mrs. Torrington, that is 
always the safest plan. Positively one could 
scarcely fancy it is so many years ago, and 
jou, too, who ought to have turned grey on 
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the spot after what you went through. To 
think of you hardly changed a bit ! By the 
way, Torrington, the name is, in some way, 
familiar to me. Ah, there was a little Miss 
Torrington I brought over with me to Paris 
about six months back, a relative of my 
friend Madame de Fouchon. In no way con- 
nected with you, I suppose ? " continued the 
lady. 

" My sister,'* replied the Captain, anything 
but charmed with the manner of his wife's 
friend, 

"How very singular," thought Mrs. Crane to 
herself. " The Torringtons are of good family, 
too. Dear me, I wonder how this man could 
marry Adele Jinks ! " 

Just at that moment some one came to 
fetch the lady and her children on board, and 
in less than another five minutes the paddles 
were in action, and the " Reine Hortense" was 
steaming away across the little estuary. 
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" And so that's your dear friend Mrs. Crane, 
is it ? " said the Captain. 

** Yes, but she's awfully changed since her 
marriage, Stanley, and just now she was put 
out rather. She had never a very good 
temper ; and, poor thing, she told me she had 
been greatly annoyed in some way or other. 
I forget what it was about ; truth, to say, I 
did not pay much attention to it." 

" What on earth did she mean, Adele, by 
saying that after what you had gone through 
she wondered you had not turned grey ? A 
fine looking woman, but, by George, a more 
objectionable mannered one I think I never 
came across." 

" She was so put out, my dear Stanley,^ 
believe me, she hardly knew what she said. 
She used to be very strange like this at times 
I remember." 

There was no time for Adele to say more 
about her friend, for just then she and her 
husband came up with the others, who were 
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standing watching the vessel out of sight at 
the end of the pier. 

" My good, dear Flo," whispered Adele, 
•* what wisdom you showed in marching off 
with the Marquis. Thank heavens all passed 
off tolerably well. I will tell you what she 
said another time. Contrive to divert my 
husband's thoughts from this little adventure, 
there's a darling, and leave me to the 
Marquis. Trust me, I will do all I can to 
serve you with him. Don't be such a goose 
as to believe there is anything in that story 
of the house in the Rue Virgile." 




CHAPTER XI. 



ADELB IS STILL MORE UNPLEASANTLY EBMINDEIV 

OP THE PAST. 

Accordingly, Adele and the Marquis oDce- 
more found themselves walking on alone, 
whilst Florence, the Captain and Monsieur 
Victoire followed slowly behind. They had 
left the pier and were wandering along the 
quay, intending to return that way through 
the town, when the Marquis suddenly pulled 
up, and looking down at one of the larger 
vessels lying there by the side, observed to his 
companion — 

" I always find, madame, I am amused 
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watching these sailors ; they fly about like so 
many monkeys." 

Adele smiled, and pretended to be likewise 
interested in their movements, when it 
chanced that her eye, in wandering over the 
deck, encountered, under the hatchway, a 
.face — a dark, bronzed, bearded face — stead- 
fastly gazing up at her. 

In a moment she had placed her hands 
before her eyes, whilst ^he hastily ex- 
claimed — 

" Pardon me, monsieur, but I cannot bear 
to look at them ; it makes me feel quite ill. 
It reminds me too much of that dreadful 
voyage across the Atlantic." 

The Marquis, all politeness, apologised 
amply for having brought to her mind pain- 
ful reminiscences, and at once turned to walk 
on, when a rough, seaman-looking fellow — 
the same Adele's eye had lighted on just be- 
fore — stepped over the bulwarks and leisurely 
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passed them, staring boldly, as he did so, into 
Adele's face, so that she started and uttered 
a sharp cry. 

The Marquis faced about, and looking de- 
fiantly at the man, who walked quickly on as 
if bound on some mission of importance, look- 
ing back still, however, as he went. 

" What ! you dare insult this lady," ex- 
claimed the Marquis, in terribly broken Eng- 
lish, for there was something about the man 
that told him he was English, and made him 
address him in that language. 

" Hush ! hush ! Don't speak to him, 
monsieur ; for heaven's sake, don't. Let me 
go, let me go away anywhere from this place, 
and don't — oh, for mercy sake! — don't tell 
my husband about that man. He did not see ; 
he is too far off. Oh, do not tell him, for he 
would not rest till he had punished him for 
his insolence, and Stanley is so violent, you 
know." 
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** But the insolent fellow deserves punish- 
ment, madame, and I would give it him with 
my cane if I could catch him/' replied the 
Marquis, fiercely flourishing the little silver- 
mounted stick he held in his hand. 

" Oh, no, no, monsieur ; and promise me 
you will ndt tell my husband about him." 

" As you wish it so, certainly, madame. I 
will promise you to say nothing," replied the 
Marquis, not a little astonished at the eager- 
ness of the lady's manner. 

" Are they following us, monsieur ? do you 
see them ? " asked she, as de Benaux looked 
back just as they were about to turn ofE into 
a by-street leading up in the direction of the 
forest. 

** No," replied he ; I do not see them, and 
I am afraid if they linger much longer on the 
road they will be caught in a shower. Look 
what black clouds are over there." 

The Marquis had hardly spoken when there 
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came a terrific clap of thunder, and Adele, 
who was always so frightened in a storm that 
she would hide herself anywhere to get away 
from it, trembled now to such an extent, as- 
she leant on de Renaux's arm, that he became 
quite alarmed, and on learning the cause of 
her trepidation, suggested that they should 
seek refuge in one of the fishermen's cottages, 
of which that street was principally com* 
posed. 

Here, crouching down in terror in a comer 
of the room, Adele buried her head in her 
shawl and entreated the Marquis not to leave 
her, lamenting meanwhile again and again 
that they had ever been tempted to come on . 
into that stupid, wretched little St. Bozier. 

Oh, what a dreadful storm it was I Did 
he think that Flo and the others had taken 
shelter somewhere ? Flo was almost as timid 
in a storm as she was. What a mercy they 
were not in the forest just then. What would 
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Mrs. Devonsliire and Mrs. Willings, and all 
of them do with all those trees about ? 0, it 
"was dreadful to think of. 

" The roof will fall in upon us and kill us," 
cried she, as each peal of thunder resounded 
overhead. 

She was, indeed, dreadfully fris;htened, 
but was just then even brave, for her. The 
fact was, there were other and worse things 
than the thunder to disturb her peace. There 
were the hints Mrs. Crane had thrown out to 
raise suspicions in the breast of her husband ; 
and worse, far worse than that, there was 
that man from off that ship, there was the 
knowledge that he was no longer in a far 
distant country, but near to her, close to her. 
Oh, heavens I what should she do ? Where 
was Flo, that she might tell her all, and how 
he had caught sight of her and recognised her 
at once, that man Brooke Melville. Oh, it 
made her shudder to think of it. 
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What a gloomy and fearful reverie wa& 
that from which the Marquis disturbed her 
when, on having taken a survey of the 
heavens, he proposed that as the storm had 
abated, and the sun was again beginning to 
shine, they should proceed on their way to 
join their friends in the forest. 

" Ah 1" She started at the sound of his voice ; 
she had forgotten that he was there, for- 
gotten everything in the grim and ghastly 
vision of the past that had risen up before 
her. 

She replied, however, that she was quite 
ready to depart, and accordingly, bidding an 
adieu to their humble entertainers, they were 
leaving the cottage when, just as the Marquis 
was stooping to administer a few sotis to the 
little ones assembled round the door, a man 
— the same whom Adele had seen on the 
quay, brushed up against her, and as he did 
so, whispered in her ear— 
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" It is you, you base woman ; I knew I 
could not be mistaken. We shall meet again 
before long." 

Adele glanced a hurried, terrified glance 
round at the man, and uttering a piercing 
cry, fled back into the cottage, whilst the 
Marquis, looking up with some alarm, had 
just time to see the figure of a man disap- 
pearing hastily round the comer at the back 
of the house, and at the same moment he per- 
ceived likewise Captain Torrington and the 
others coming towards them up the rugged 
pathway. 

" For Heaven's sake, monsieur, keep this 
a secret," whispered Adele, as she took the 
arm the Marquis offered her, and proceeded, 
pale and trembling, once more to leave the 
cottage. " I — I — ^I would not have my hus- 
band know how that man has annoyed me, 
no, not for the world ; he would be so angry, 
he would never rest. You are, I believe, a 
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true friend, monsieur; some day, therefore, 
I will tell you why it is that that man has 
done this. You will keep my secret ? " 

" To be sure, to be sure," replied he, press* 
ing Adele's hand as it rested on his arm, and 
feeling not otherwise than gratified at this 
promise of confidence from Stanley Torring- 
ton's wife. 

" How pale you look, Adele, how ill, how 
shockingly ill," cried sister Flo, coming up at 
that moment, "what is the matter with 

you ? " 

" The dreadful storm," replied Adele, but 
she had hardly said this ere she fell fainting 
on the door-step. She had borne up for some 
time against the horrors that seemed to be 
encompassing her, but her strength at last 
gave way. 

Florence, alarmed, threw herself on her 

« 

knees by the side -of her sister, and, with the 
assistance of the woman of the cottage, con* 
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trived in a little while to recover her, after 
which, her husband persuaded her to lie 
•down and keep quite still, until the return 
of the Marquis, who had gone off with Mon- 
.sieur Yictoire in search of one of the car- 
riages. 

Every one, with the exception of the Mar- 
quis, who knew better, thought that her ill- 
ness had been occasioned by her terror at the 
storm, and the Captain rallied her about her 
•cowardice as they drove home. But Adele 
was very silent and thoughtful, and was not 
sorry that the day was drawing to a close, 
the gathering twilight concealing, in a mea- 
.sure, her pallid, haggard looks. 

" Ah, Florence, you will never believe it,** 
said she that night, when they were alone 
together ; " I wonder I keep my senses, but 
it is true, quite true. I saw him, that man, 
Brooke Melville, as clearly as I see you now ; 
lie was close to me, and touched me, and 
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spoke to me, there at the cottage, just before- 
you came up. Yes, he is here, here in Prance,, 
where I thought I was secure, where I 
thought the past would never rise to torment 
me. Oh, my dear sister, what will be the end 
of all this ? You may remember how Stanley,, 
during the day, was recalling to my mind the 
words of a horrid gipsy we once met in the 
road at DoUingford, who said I should meet 
a certain dark man in a storm, that he was 
nearer to me than I supposed, and that I 
should have great trouble and unhappiness ; 
and, oh, the awful creature's words have come 
true." 

" Of course, that is just the way with you, 
Adele. Your mind, I make no doubt, was 
full of this folly, and you conjured it all up. 
I can answer for its being pure folly, every bit 
of it. There was a man there, I saw him my- 
self, with a red cap on his head, tending the^ 
oxen at the back of the house." 
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" Oh, no, no, it was the same man wha 
came off the ship. He spoke to me, I tell 
you, and said we should meet again ere long, 
meet again ere long. Oh, Florence, Florence, 
I shall go mad. I must contrive, and plan, 
and plot to get Stanley to let us leave this 
place, for I cannot think what would happen 
if he followed me here to Beaulaval, and he 
will do so, I do not doubt ; and then, and 
then— ^* 

" Why, then, I suppose, he would some- 
what astonish Stanley, by giving him a little 
insight into his wife's past history." 

" Oh, don't be so cruel, Flo, pity me rather, 
I am very nearly distracted. Oh, feel for 
me ; and only think if Sewell Johnson should 
be likewise near at hand, still imder the wing 
of his evil genius, what could I do then ? 
Oh, dear I oh, dear ! would not they murder 
me?*' 

"And don't you thiuk you'd deserve it,. 
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Adele ? " replied sister Flo, who, if the truth 
were known, rather than otherwise enjoyed 
the pain her cruel words were causing, for 
she was just then not in the very best of 
tempers, and no wonder, having only that 
afternoon arrived positively at the conclusion 
that there was nothing to be made of the 
Marquis, and since Monsieur Bmile Viotoire 
had pronounced himself already engaged, 
being likewise painfully aware of the fact that 
there was no one else at Madame JuUen s to 
take the place of either one or the other. 




CHAPTER XII. 



ADBLB AND HEB SISTERS RECEIVE VISITORS. 



If the Misses Jinks had been ill-tempered 
and quarrelsome whilst living at home in 
Tomahawk City, when everything went well 
with them, and officers in Her Majesty's 
Army flattered and courted them, what may 
it be presumed was the state of the case with 
the Misses Jinks when they found them- 
selves in France with everything going 
against them ? When they had discovered the 
Marquis to be a wretch, whpn Monsieur Emile 
Victoire had confessed to prior claims on his 
affections, when the old Lieutenant had 
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«liown himself to be a confirmed old bachelor, 
And the three marriageable men who had 
visited Madame Julien's during the dog 
days, would not answer to any of their 
artless little wiles ; when all their walks on 
the pier, their saunters in the Jardin des 
Flours, their interminable promenading in 
the circle round and round the Kiosk, where 
the band played, brought forth nothing? 
Oh, how they hated the band, and the men 
who played, and the company who listened to 
it, and the air that blew upon them from 
across the ocean, and the ground they trod 
on, and the bright heavens above their heads. 
Oh, how they hated everything and every- 
body. If there was a moment that promised 
any gratification to these unhappy ladies it 
was that when the boat came in, for the 
people invariably Ipoked ill, or at least by far 
the greater portion of them did so, and that 
was some consolation to these amiable beings. 
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Then there was always the chance that 
some one might have smuggled goods dis- 
covered, and have to pay duty upon them, 
that would afford them great satisfaction. 
Then again some poor unlucky creatures in 
all probability would get cheated and charged 
too much for the voiture that was to carry 
them to their inn, and that would be better 
still. For the Misses Jinks' only happiness 
was to see others uncomfortable. 

Twelve months' residence at Beaulaval had 
not tended to make those ladies a bit more 
amiable. It was a long time, twelve months, 
and what changes had not those twelve 
months wrought in that well regulated estab- 
lishment in the Place des Chantillons. How 
many had gone off by boat or by rail never 
to return, and others arrived by boat and by 
rail to fill their places. Ah, how anxiously 
the sisters had looked out for the new 
^arrivals, and how disappointed had they in- 
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variably been, for nineteen times out of 
twenty the parties who came to sojourn at 
Madame Julien s were staid old fogies who 
loved whist, and antiquated maiden ladies^ 
who doted on scandal. With the exception 
of the Irish widow, with whom it was the 
custom of the Misses Jinks to quarrel and 
make it up at least three times a week, none 
of the original people were there, for the old 
Lieutenant had had an attack of the gout and 
had left Beaulaval and gone off to drink the 
waters of Cheltenham, and Mrs. Devonshire 
had thought it as well to carry off Henrietta 
Isabella to some other part of the world where 
there was a greater likelihood of finding a 
husband for her. Monsieur Bmile Victoire 
had retired to his native Brussels, and was fast 
drifting into matrimony, and Herr Johaana 
had gone, disappeared mysteriously, leaving 
an unpaid account and some empty boxes 
behind him, much to the bewilderment and 
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chagrin of the Hibernian widow. Further- 
more, we should add that the Marquis had 
eaten his last dinner in the house in the 
Place des Ohantillons. Ah, it was a woful 
day that on which he partook of that ex- 
cellent potage, and beefsteak a VAngleterre 
for the last time, and yet in the breasts of 
his true friends there should have been 
nothing but rejoicing, for had he not achieved 
a great success, and was he not absenting 
himself from Madame Julien's for the purpose 
of living in greater comfort on his increased 
means elsewhere. Yes, the Marquis had at 
last met with succeusB^ not, alas, with his 
button hank, for that, a^ ill-luck would have 
ity was fated never to make its way in the 
world ; he was more successful, however 
with a compound for renovating hats, 
rendering the oldest hat a hat of beauty and 
a joy for ever. He had devoted much time 
to the composition of this article, and given 
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it severe trials before placing it before tlie 
public, and lie had sold his patent for a 
thousand pounds, and called himself a rich 
man. They said he might have d6ne better 
by it, but he was contented. He still kept 
up a friendship with Madame Julien*s estabhsh- 
ment, and now and then would dine there or 
drop in for a little music in the evening, but 
this, it must be confessed, was only when 
there happened to be some fresh arrivals, for 
as Adele and all her party were well aware, 
there were other attractions for him now in 
the town of Beaulaval. 

The mystery of the house in the Rue 
Virgile having, shortly after the day of the 
picnic, been cleared up by the appearance, 
one morning in the Place des Chantillons of 
the owner of that house, Madame de 
Fouchon, accompanied by her niece, Amy 
Torrington. Why the Marquis had made 
such a mystery about that house, and denied 
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«,11 kaowledge of its occupants, had arisen, it 
-should be known, simply from a desire on the 
part of his friend, Madame de Fouchon, that 
she should not immediately on her arrival be 
beset by callers, and further, if the truth 
must be told, that lady was not so overwell 
pleased at the notion of her nephew having 
married in the way he had done that she 
<5ared to hurry on the introduction to his 
wife and her sisters, and she had therefore 
requested the Marquis to say nothing, and 
±0 know nothing of her arrival at Beaulaval 
until such time as she should think fit to 
declare it in person. But Madame de 
Fouchon soon found that unless she con- 
demned herself and her niece to continual 
imprisonment within doors, they must sooner 
or later in some of their walks encounter 
these relatives. Accordingly, therefore, 
yielding to Amy's desire to see her brother, 
Madame de Fouchon, as we have seen, called 
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one morning with her at the house in the 
Place des Chantillons. Adele and her three 
sisters received the ladies with considerable 
satisfaction, hailing Madame de Fouchon aa 
a very agreeable and well-dressed person, 
with an unmistakable air of bon ton about 
her, which, be it remarked, she had in a 
measure contrived to instil into Amy, who, 
as her brother observed, it was impossible ta 
believe was the same Amy of a year ago, 
poor little Amy no longer, but a fine, tall, 
elegant, fashionably-attired young lady, 
gentle and loving still, but very different to 
the Amy of DoUingf ord. 

The Misses Jinks conceived an intolerable 
aversion to her at once, and thought it as 
well, though they maintaLned her aunt was 
decidedly an £^eeable person, to find as 
much fault with her as they possibly could. 

" So frightfully dignified, eh ? '^ said Adele ; 
^'a great deal too dignified, I agree with 
you/' 
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" What, you used to profess to admire her 
so much, Adele." 

" Well, as far as I am concerned, I 
neither admire your husband's sister or your 
husband's aunt," said Sophie, " and those are 
the people that venerable fool made such a 
mystery about, an old simpleton, literally 
blushing when he spoke of this woman 
having left Paris and come to live at Beaulaval 
with her niece, in the house which had be- 
longed to her late husband ; as if, too, any of 
us cared to know whether the house had 
formerly belonged to her late husband, or 
who it had belonged to, or why they tried 
to let it, and could not, or why they 
tried to sell it, and could not, as if any of us 
took the least interest in the matter. It 
is a swell looking place though, I will say 
that at least, as far as houses go in these 
parts, too good a place by far for only two 
women to live in, and which, pray, of the two 
is it he is in love with ? " 
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" Why, the one Mimey saw him kissing in 
the window, of course, the first night of 
their arrival." 

" Then that was miss. It's miss then who 
means to be Madame la Marquise^ and I for 
one don't envy her with a man whose whole 
thoughts are of greasy mixtures of filth for 
doing up old clothes, button hanks, violin 
strings, and fusty second-hand books, and, 
oh, defend me from his horrid violin." 

" You have not got to marry him, Sophie, 
so hold your tongue." 

" No, thank goodness, I have not got to 
marry him, no, thank goodness, I never did 
think of anything of the sort. I don't run 
after every two-penny half-penny French 
Marquis or Count who comes in my way." 

"But there was a time, Sophie, when — " 

" There was a time, Flo, when it was most 
flagrant, the manner in which you played up 
to him, so don't you talk. The way yon 
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Monsieur le Marquised him, nothing could 
exceed your vulgarity." 

" I ! you mean to say. I played up to 
him, good heavens what will you say next ? 
why, I always, for my part, thought he was 
a sham, not a Marquis at all, and as to 
dreaming of marrying such an adventurer, 
that is indeed, an absurd idea, to say nothing 
of a man old enough to be, well old enough 
to be my father, for he is sixty if he's a day, 
and he's dyed, and painted, and cosmetiqued 
to a disgusting extent, and half his hair is 
false, I know it is." 

" What is the row about, now," asked the 
Captain, coming into the room just then, 
" why, ray poor Flo, how excited you seem." 

" It is about the Marquis," explained Adele. 
Oh, the unfortunate Marquis again 1" 
Pray, can you tell us, then, which he is 
going to marry? Your sister, or your aunt ? " 
asked Adele. 
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" I am not aware of his intention of 
marrying either the one or the other." 

" Oh, nonsense, Stanley, there is something 
in his attachment in that quarter, I am sure." 

" Be it so, then, marry him to whomsoever 
you will. I am sick to death of the subject.'* 




I 




CHAPTER XIIL 



AN EVENINa IN THE RUE VIBGILB. 

-Adele had got over the fright she had sus- 
tained the day of the picnic, and had had no 
cause for further alarm, but whether her 
mysterious acquaintance had his eye upon 
her, and watched her movements from day to 
day, she did not know, and did not dare trust 
herself to think. Sometimes the fear of his 
discovering the place of her abode consumed 
her. If he should follow her to Beaulaval, 
should see her husband, should — oh, the 
thought was maddening, positively madden- 
ing. 
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"What should I, what could I do then^ 
Flo?'' 

" Don't ask me, IVe had enough trouble 
about it, and I don't want any more. You 
are perfectly certain, at least, this time, that 
it was not your imagination. I saw him, too,, 
in the States, and afterwards, as I told you, in 
company with that other wretch, about the 
time of poor papa's death; therefore, at all 
events, I know he is in existence." 

" Yes, yes, both of them. Oh, my braiu 
whirls, my senses seem at times as if they 
would leave me when I think of it. Oh, what 
a life mine is ; oh, Flo, Flo." 

" I don't envy you, but you may, I think, 
comfort yourself, Adele, that if that man had 
any intention of hunting you up here, he- 
would have done it before now. You have 
never seen him since that evening ? " 

** Great Heaven 1 no, I think I should be 
dead if I bad. I avoid going out as much as^ 
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I possibly can, in case he should be lurking 
about in the town, and should see me/' 

This conversation between the sisters had 
taken place about a month after the eventful 
day of the picnic, and that evening, Adele, 
with her sisters and her husband, were going 
.to pass at the house of Madame de Fouchon, 
in the Rue Virgile, there to be refreshed with 
eau sucree and sponge cake. The Marquia 
was there — indeed, when was the Mariquis 
not there ? — once so beloved, now so hated by 
them, and for no other reason but that, after 
all their persevering attempts to catch him, 
he had refused to be caught. The Misses 
Jinks determined, on this occasion, to show 
by their manner the little esteem in which 
they held him. Agreeably to this, Sophie 
spoke of him to Amy Torrington as a poor 
old gentleman, and asked her if she did not 
think they would be doing a charity if they 
all clubbed together and bought him a new 
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suit of clothes, " for, my dear Miss Torring- 
ton, with all his marvellous inventions for re- 
viving the same, he does not seem to find the 
mixture apply to his own old garments. It 
always does seem to me, and, indeed, my sisters 
say the same, a thousand pities, that, being' 
so badly off, he does not drop his title ; but, 
by-the-way, there are doubts whether he is 
a Marquis at all, are there not ? " 

" No ! do they say that ? I must tell my 
aunt, it will amuse her. You know he was 
one of her husband's oldest friends. Do tell 
xae who was your informant. Really, one 
should have thought," continued Amy, laugh- 
ing, " that every one almost must have heard 
of the old Marquis de Eenaux, his father. He 
was a great general, you know, but, alas ! 
not a good man like his son. It is a well- 
known fact that he ruined himself over the 
gaming-table. But really, you have amused 
me not a little with this report of our friend 
being a sham. I must tell Monsieur himself.'' 
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" No, no, it is only what foolish report 
says, you know, therefore oblige me, if you 
please, by not mentioning it to him. By-the* 
way, he seems much attached to you, my 
dear. What a quaint way he has of looking 
at you, and calling you Mignonne." 

" He is so good, so amiable," replied Amy, 
and, catching the Marquis's eye just then, 
she nodded to him across the room. " I am 
talking of you," cried she, as he came up 
smiling benevolently at her. " Yes, it is true. 
Are you not going to play us something ? I 
have been making my aunt practise all the 
naming.'* 

" We will have a little music, if you will, 
but I think, mademoiselle. Mademoiselle 
Sophie and her sisters do not care for my 
music. Yet there was a time, mademoiselle,'* 
continued he, addressing Sophie, ** when you 
and I practised Beriot together.*' 

" There was a time, oh dear, yes," replied 
Sophie, ** there was a time when I tried to 
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do my best with your dry, dull music, but 
never, I believe, satisfied you with my time, 
I really do hate your classical music ; excuse 
me, monsieur, but it used sadly to bore me." 

"I much regret, mademoiselle, that it 
should have done so," replied the Marquis, 
moving away at that moment obedient to a 
call from Madame de Fouchon, who wanted 
him at the piano. 

" Really, I cannot make out which he is in 
love with, can you, Adele ? " whispered 
Florence. " One thing I know, and that is, 
if we are to be yictimised with that horrid 
violin playing of his in this way, they won't 
often see me here. I should like to know 
what possible fun there can be to any of us 
stuck down here with no other man but your 
husband and that madman to speak to," con- 
tinued she, gaping. 

"We need never come again," replied 
Adele, ** but, you know, for Stanley's sake 
we could not refuse this once. Oh, dear me^ 
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I am as wearied as you are with their music, 
and do look at my foolish husband, perfectly 
-entranced. Now we shall — ah, I thought 
so — we shall be treated to some of the music 
from Clytemnestra. What a detestable minx 
that Amy Torrington is, and how extrava- 
gantlysheis dressed; what rags our thingslook 
ly the side of hers. I shall be heartily glad 
when this entertainment comes to an end. 
Oh dear, I can't help gaping. Scrupe, scrupe, 
scrape, there he goes with that part Sophie 
used to play with him. Oh, now we are to 
have it all over again. I do wish they would 
do anything else than favour us with their 
practise just now. How very handsome 
Madame de Fouchon looks as she sits at the 
piano. I suppose, too, she would be said to 
play well ; still, I must say I consider it very 
ill-mannered of her, don't you, to amuse her- 
self in this way all the evening, and provide 
nothing whatever for our amusement.'* 
Now, being herself an excellent musician, 
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it SO happened that Madame de Poudioit 
thought that, with the aid of the Marquis^ 
she was affording her guests high satisfac- 
tion. Her nephew, the Gapjkain, seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy their performance, and,, 
perhaps, it was not surprising that she should 
give his wife and her sisters credit for 
equally good taste. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

MRS. OLAVE's hew LODGBE. 

Life became daily more and more irksome to 
tte Misses Jinks, and at that season of the 
year the boat brought few visitors to 
Beaulaval. The Irish widow was also in 
despair, for Herr Johaana, as we have seen, 
had fled suddenly and somewhat igDomin< 
ionsly, and there seemed small likelihood of 
his showing his face again in those parts. 
They quarrelled a good deal, these ladies, 
bat, for their parts, the Misses Jinks con- 
trived to quarrel with every one sooner or 
later, they even achieved a misunderstand- 
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ing witli Amy Torrington and Amy Torring- 
ton's aunt, after a very short acquaintance. 
They met in the streets, on the pier, and in 
the Jardin des Fleurs, and cut those ladies 
dead, making a formal bow to the Marquis, 
who was invariably in attendance upon them, 
but deigning nothing further, and then on 
they would go again to the sound of the 
band cheerlessly enough, sweeping their 
draggletail skirts after them. 

Following one day with her husband in the 
wake of these ladies, who were bound for 
the pier to see the boat come in, Adele began, 
in her usual way, tormenting him, to say 
whether he did not really think Sir Temple 
would ask them over to England on a visit 
before long. 

" I am sure he ought to do so ; he must 
want to see his son. You know, Stanley, it 
is now more than a year since we left 
Dollingford.'^ 
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**My father has got one son always at 
home with him, Adele; and, from all 
accounts, he finds that one too many. That 
unfortunate young brother of mine is a very 
troublesome and ill-conditioned fellow, it 
appears. You know what Douglas said of 
him in his last letter. Ah, poor Douglas ! 
then Douglas is so good and pious, and all 
that." 

" Hang me, then, if I- know wherein his 
piety lies." 

" Well, not exactly pious, I mean amiable 
and kind." 

** And do you think, Stanley, he really will 
go into the Church, after all ? " 

** I suppose so ; it's a great mistake, as he 
is no more fitted for it than I am." 

"Poor Douglas, I cannot fancy him a 
clergyman. What a pity he does not choose 
some other profession. How strange of Sir 
Temple not to interest himself to get some- 
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thing for his son ? Dear me, how wretchedly 
things are managed at Dollingford. Ah, well, 
after all, Stanley, I do not think I should 
care very much if I never saw the place- 
again. I certainly should not break my 
heart about it. Your father was not so very 
cordial to me." 

" I am sure he was very kind to you,. 
Adele," returned Stanley, angrily. 

" Well, any way, I think he might ask us 
over for a little change. I don't mean only 
you and me, but my dear sisters." 

" Oh, Adele, I am sick of hearing you for 
ever talking about your dear sisters, and at 
the same time quarrelling with them lika 
Kilkenny cats." 

It's a way I have, dear." 
A way of quarrelling and fighting; 
yes, I know that only too well, and a very 
nasty way it is." 

"I don't mean that, Stanley; I mean it'& 
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my warm affectionate heart that makes me 
use those terms of endearment to which you 
so much object. My poor dear sisters, I 
don't think any one pities them as I do. I 
am sure no one does." 

" How was it, then, you managed to offend 
my aunt? You stood in your dear sisters* 
light by so doing — don't you think so ? " 

** No, there is nothing to be gained from 
her ; she is not even liberal with the food, 
and sitting doing nothing but yawning all 
the evening, whilst one listens to that dull 
music, one gets uncommonly hungry I can 
teU you." 

" You have no soul, Adele." 

" Well, I can do very well without one. I 
have no desire to appreciate that man's 
wretcned violin playing." 

" That man's violin playing, let me tell 
you, Adele, is superb ; there are few amateurs 
who can do what he does. Ah, there is that 
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mucli despised individual, that man as you 
caU him, down on the quay, there, looking 
out for the boat, and there are your sisters 
not far off. Why the boat is rounding the 
pier head now. I am so wretchedly near 
sighted, I did not see it till this moment." 

It was as the Captain said, the boat was 
just coming in, the Misses Jinks had taken 
up their stand, as usual, getting in the way of 
every one, but still maintaining their position 
against every obstacle. How gratifying it 
was to those harpies to see that there had 
been a considerable amount of suffering on 
board. How very pleasant it was to feast 
their eyes on those pale, jaundiced counten- 
ances, and to observe how the wind and 
spray had rendered bewitching ringlets 
nothing but long wisps of tangled stuff, re- 
sembling tow. How truly delightful it was, 
too, to see the helpless miserable state of 
some who were landed, and marched off ta 
the Custom House. 
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** Hah !" The three sisters at that moment 
simultaneously, as though an electric spark 
had shot through them, gave a start, and 
uttered that exclamation as they perceived 
ascending from the depths of the cabin a 
remarkably sallow- visaged young man, who 
glanced up with a look of hopeless misery at 
the assembled multitude. Stanley Torring- 
ton, coming up just then with Adele on his 
arm, saw him with the aid of his glass like- 
wise, and immediately recognised his friend 
Charlie Dixon. 

" Halloa ! Dixon, old fellow, how are you ? 
but your looks tell me, I need not ask," said 
the Captain, going on deck to his friend. 
** Who ever would have expected you, of all 
fellows in the world, to turn up here?" con- 
tinued he. 

" Ah, I never thought I should survive the 
voyage, that is the fact, but having done so, 
here I am. You must know Fm in for a 
confounded row at home, so I cut off here to 
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get out of it, and, hang me, I don't know a 
word of French, so do pray, there's a good 
fellow, put us in the way of finding some 
place where they speak my mother tongue. 
They say it's jolly cheap the living here, I only 
hope I shall find it so, for I am awfully hard 
up, not an imusual state of affairs with me/* 

" Well, I don't think you'd relish our 
boarding house, though we do speak English 
there," said the Captain, smiling. 

"What sort of a place is it? What do 
they do there — eh ? " 

" Well, the least said about it the better. 
I can answer for your not finding it very 
much to your taste. You must be tolerably 
punctual, for one thing, you know, or you 
don't get any dinner, and so forth." 

" Not very independent ! No, I don't 
fancy I should very well like it. Who was 
that you bowed to, that fellow with the 
slender waist and the handsome eyes ? " 

" A good fellow, a most amiable, charming 
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-companion. By the way, he could help you, 
I am thinking." 

So saying, Torrington, without another 
word of explanation, left the Ensign's side, 
and ran after de Renaux to stop him. 

" I saw you were occupied with a friend 
from off the boat, and I did not like to intrude 
myself upon you," said the Marquis. " An 
English youth," continued he, looking back 
with a benevolent expression at the red-haired, 
-awkward Ensign, surrounded by the ladies. 

"An old friend of mine, monsieur, and 
one you may materially assist." 

" That would give me great pleasure — but 
how so ? " 

" Well, it is this, I believe, monsieur, that 
jronr landlady has other rooms to let besides 
those you inhabit." 

" Certainly." 

" Could she not, then, accommodate my 
friend, who does not speak French, and is 
^raid of being done by the natives ? " 
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" He will not be what you call done by^ 
Madame Glave — I will give her a hint. Let 
us return to your friend and acquaint him 
so?" 

Accordingly, the Marquis, having been in- 
troduced to Charlie Dixon, shook hands 
cordially with him, and at once proceeded to 
take all trouble off his shoulders, directing 
his luggage to be sent on to the Rue 
rimpferatrice, and conducting him forthwith ta 
his lodgings. Torrington went with them, and 
then — Oh ! as his wife and the other ladies 
watched them out of sight, how the poor 
fellow, to be sure, did get abused for what he 
had done ! " When things, too, with a little 
management, might have been so very differ- 
ently arranged," sighed Adele. It was of 
no use her husband's explaining matters that 
evening, and trying to persuade her into the 
belief that although Madame Julien's estab- 
lishment was all very well in its way, it was 
not exactly the sort of place for a fellow like- 
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Dixon to put up at. The only reply he got 
was — 

" Oh, nonsense, if Madame Julien's is good 
enough for us, it surely ought to be good 
enough, for him; lam sure, too, there have been 
others, equally well-bred as he, stopping in 
the house, so that is absurd, Stanley ; and I 
really do think one should have some con- 
sideration for my poor sisters. But it's no 
use pointing out to you the advantages one 
should have derived from his being here as 
one of our party.'' 

" If you allude in any way to the possibility 
of his making a match of it with either of 
your sisters, I think I may just hint to you 
that it is not so very long back when you 
settled him as a husband for my sister Amy. 
You had forgotten that — eh?" said the 
Captain, laughing. 



CHAPTER XV. 



SOPHIE DETERMINES TO WIN THIS TIME. 



Strange as it may seem, in spite of being a 
good dancer, and possessing various other 
advantages besides that of having a title and 
estates in perspective, Charlie Dixon had 
never been a favourite with the Jinks' ladies 
during the period that he was doing duty out 
in Tomahawk City, and yet, as we have seen, 
Adele at one time had fancied that the youth 
had experienced a sort of tenderness for 
. sister Sophie, and Sophie, it is true, with all 
her avowed indifference, had practised not a 
little coquetry upon him, and for some time 
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had flattered herself into the delusion that she 
was in a pretty fair way of bringing matters 
to a right conclusion ; but she was mistaken. 
The poor youth had but a short time before 
bought a bit of experience somewhat dearly 
over in England that had taught him caution. 
The flirtation came to naught. Yet had she 
been more persevering it might possibly have 
ended otherwise. 

But her case had not appeared just then so 
desperate, being surrounded as she was on 
aU hands by admirers, and haying a year or 
two more of youth to back her up ; but it 
was a different matter in these days, and 
therefore she was resolved to make the very 
best use of what time and opportunities re- 
mained. 

Florence and Mimey possibly might have 
similar designs in view, but of course she was 
the one he would choose. Indeed, had she 
not once upon a time already very nearly 
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hooked him, and would she not now, with a 
fair chance, pretty soon achieve the capture ? 

Such were Sophie Jinks' reflections as she 
accompanied her sisters back to their board- 
ing-house that afternoon after having seen 
Charhe Dixon triumphantly carried off to the 
Rue rimp^ratrice. 

" He's as red-haired as ever, but his nose is 
straighter and a better shape than I thought, 
and he's not bad-looking after all," observed 
Adele, and then it was that she set to work 
and abused poor Stanley so for not having 
tried to persuade him to board with them at 
Madame Julien's. 

Meanwhile the Marquis conducted his 
friends to his lodgings in the upper part of 
the town. Mrs. Glave herself opened the 
door to them. 

Now, in those Millborough days, Charlie 
Dixon had never seen Mrs. Glave, Maria 
Hicks' aunt; yet Mrs. Glave, from behind 
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the little muslin curtain in the back shop, 
had seen him, and moreover, she knew how 
B^ffairs had stood between him and her niece 
before he went out to join his regiment in 
Tomahawk City. 

A few words with this lady soon settled the 
business, and established Charlie Dixon as her 
lodger in the best rooms on the drawing- 
room floor, just beneath those inhabited by 
the Marquis. 

Very amicably was all this arranged, and 
at a moderate cost, for, as Mrs. Glave after- 
wards expressed it, " What with the startle 
it gave her seeing that young gentleman at 
her street door, and remembering who he 
was, and all, she had somehow been thrown 
•quite off her head, and had let him have those 
best rooms for a mere song." 

** I hope you do not object to music," said 
the Marquis, as he was about to retire and 
leave the Ensign and his friend to a tete-a-tete. 
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" Oh, I adore it," replied Dixon. 

" That is well, then, for the person — the 
insensible creature — ^who was here in these 
rooms before, said it was like perpetual cats. 
lly instrument, I should tell you, 'is the 
violin ; but 1 occasionally — ^that is, whilst I 
am composing — revert to the piano, and as 
you confess to a liking for music, I can pro- 
mise you a piece of double counterpoint which 
I flatter myself will be the crowning feature 
in my opera of * Clytemnestra.' There is a 
piece of oblique motion that — you under- 
stand music ? " 

" No, 'pon my soul, not a bit, only dote on 
it.'' 

" Ah well, I will like you to hear it all the 
same, and give me your opinion. Au revoir'' 

" Is that old fellow, the Marquis Whatyou- 
macallim, mad ? " asked Dixon of the Cap- 
tain, as the door closed upon him. 

" Mad ! Oh dear, no ; only a bit of an 
enthusiast ; you'll like him better when you 
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know more of him. You are wonderfully 
lucky, let me teU you, in getting such good 
quarters,'' continued the Captain, glancing 
round the room. " By the way, I must leave 
you now," added he, looking at his watch, 
"for we dine at six." 

" Always at the same hour ? " 

" Yes." 

" That's infernal, isn't it, to be tied to one 
particular time ; really, I don't think I could 
stand the boarding-house plan. And what if 
you are late, how do you do then ? " 

" Get cross looks from my wife, and eat 
cold soup and fish in a hurry, whilst the 
others are over their dessert. Au revoir, mon 
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ami. 



Saying which, the Captain turned to leave 
the room. 

"Stay, one moment, Torrington. I say, 
do you think this old fellow upstairs will soon 
be off after his dinner that he has promised 
to take me to, for I am literally famished ; I 
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suppose it's the effect of the sea air. 0, the 
sea, the sea 1 I say, you have never told me 
where you hang out ; I may come round and 
see you, perhaps, this evening, if that's allow- 
able." 

" Place Chantillons, Madame Julien's." 
The Ensign made a note of it in his pocket- 
book, as his friend left the room. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



LOFTY AMBITION. 

€aptain ToEEmaTON, as he had expected, 
found himself late that day for dinner. On 
these occasions, whilst it was invariably 
Adele's custom to upbraid him in an imder- 
tone for his unpunctuality, Madame JuUen, 
from the end of the table, would smile upon 
him more affably than ordinarily. The secret 
was, the potage being cold, the fish ditto, he 
would not take much of either, consequently 
there would be more to warm up for the 
morrow. He had hardly finished his repast, 
Buch as it was this day, when a note was put 
into his hand by Alphonse. It was in Charlie 
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Dixon's round, school-boy hand, and ran as^ 
follows : — 

" Kue rimp^ratrioe. 
"My Dear Tobeington, 

" I am willing to believe, when you 
allowed me to be brought to this house, that 
you were not aware of the pretty scrape you 
were getting me into. If it was otherwise, 
a more cruel business could not be, to say 
nothing of the infernal nuisance of that 
fellow with the fiddle ; but to think that you 
should have left me barely five minutes, when,. 
who daould make her appearance, with a tap 
at the door, bearing candles on a tray, but 
Maria Hicks 1 Yes, Maria Hicks herself. 
The woman who lets the lodgings, it appears, 
is her aunt« And now, good heavens, what 
am I not in for ? Fortunately for me, when 
she was becoming very rampant, the fellow 
from upstairs came in with his fine bit of 
counterpoint^ and so choked her ofi. She 
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has, evidently, been trying her fascinations 
on him. He calls her a magnificent creature, 
and it is pretty clear she knows he admires 
her. A nice fix I am in. I would pay the 
week and escape this very night, but it would 
look as though I were really frightened. I 
should like to talk this matter over with you 
before I do anything, so come round, there is 
a good fellow, in the course of the evening, 
if you possibly oan. 

" Ever yours, 

" C. Dixon." 

Now, no sooner had Mrs. Glave settled 
her new lodger in his rooms that afternoon 
than, panting and breathless from the exertion 
of mounting three flights of stairs, she 
rushed into the chamber of her niece, ex- 
claiming — 

"Whatever do you think, Maria; you'll 
never believe it. Here's the Ensign, young 
Dixon.'* 
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" I know, I saw him from the window,"' 
replied Maria, carelessly, and with a coolnesa 
of manner that quite staggered her aunt. 

"La I Maria, whatever has come to you ? '*^ 

"Nothing's come to me. What do you 
mean ? " 

" La ! Maria. Him as your poor mother 
made such a disturbance about and gained 
nothing but insult for her pains. Never will 
I believe what you say, or believe my eye- 
sight, that you can take it so calmly when 
there you were, too, as I remember, threaten- 
ing to go off in a galloping consumption for 
love of him, and I've seen you myself times 
out of mind fretting and fuming about him^ 
thinking he might be killed, or the Lord 
knows what, out there in that place that he'd 
gone off to." 

" Well, but he's not got killed you see,, 
and my affections since then have had time to 
cool down. So now, aunt, I mean to see* 
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how I can pay him out for the way he treated 
me. 

"You are heartless enough, Maria. I 
shouldn't have thought it." 

" I never wished or expected you to think 
it/' retorted Maria, as she went on with her 
toilet, anointing her jet black ringlets with 
some odoriferous compound, and reducing 
the dimensions of her waist to agonizing 
limits. 

*• Well, Maria, then you mean to give me 
to understand you don't any longer intend to 
aim at getting the Ensign for your husband?'' 

" I'm not in a hurry, aimt ; but we shall 
see all in good time." 

The fact was, Maria Hicks had, whilst pre- 
siding over the library at Millborough, gone 
in very considerably for the study of those 
thrilling three volume romances, and from 
them had derived the notion that she might 
even hope to make a better match than that^ 
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and in due time call herself Madame la Mar- 
quise de Eenaux. She was too much, 
ashamed to confide these dreams to her aunt, 
particularly after the way in which she had 
been wont, at one time, to speak in such 
terms of disparagement of their lodger. But 
of late the fair Maria had become more 
sensible on this point, for to be sure, argued 
she, if he was screwy over the candles and 
did not like to pay for more milk than he 
really consumed, were not all these things, 
rather than otherwise, in his favour as re- 
garded his becoming a partner for life — ^would 
not this economy be all the better for her in 
the end ? 







CHAPTER XVn. 



"THE CAPTAIN EXPLAINS THE STATE OP THE CASE. 

The kind-hearted, good-natured Marquis took 
at once a great fancy to Captain Torrington's 
friend. The consequence was, when he made 
ina appearance, according to a previous agree- 
ment with that young gentleman, intending 
to conduct and introduce him to Beauvoi's 
dining-rooms in the Rue du Monastaire, he 
brought with him his violin and a roll of 
manuscript music, and began forthwith to 
give an illustration of his last new com- 
position, and to point out its various beauties. 
Then from that, forgetful alike of the pangs 
of hunger incident on a sea voyage, and his 
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own natural sensations at that hour, he fell into- 
a long dissertation on the mechanism of his 
button hank, and explained the great pains 
he had been at to bring it to perfection, and 
how, at the very last, when he had thought 
its success certain, it had, somehow, failed. 

" Yes, my friend, there it is, a gem, a 
magnificent conception, the want of the 
age," pursued he, fondling the thing as it lay 
in the palm of his hand. " Yes, there it is,, 
the work of months, months of thought, and 
behold, they despise it, they condemn it, 
and bah 1 in the papers I see myself written 
a fool, a visionary, a madman." 

" You don't say so." 

** It is too true. They have done it more^ 
than once. They say, too, my music is 
heavy, flat and pompous. They accuse me 
of inequality in the bass passages in * La 
Hyacinthe Blanche,' the aria in the fourth 
act of my opera * Proserpina.' You may re- 
member how the air comes in ^ la tarala, tara 
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la turn, turn.' Then the bass runs thus,'** 
continued the Marquis, turning almost purplo 
with the effort of fetching up such deep 
notes. 

Charlie Dixon again pleaded ignorance of 
music, and worse, far more Gothhke than that,, 
confessed his entire ignorance of the aria to 
which his friend alluded. 

The Marquis evidently thought the Ensign 
had lost a great deal in not having made 
acquaintance with his opera "Proserpina.'* 
"You must come with me this evening to* 
Madame de Fouchon's," said he, " and there 
you shall hear some fine music, I promise 
you, and I will then give you an idea of my 
chorus from the last act of * Clytemnestra.*^ 
Nay, don't shake your head ; you confess you 
love music, and Madame's niece, I assure you, 
is charming ; she sings divinely ; she is 
Captain Torrington's sister, your friend 
Captain Torrington with the beautiful wife. 
Ah, what a woman, but how trivial," conr 
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tinued he, casting up his eyes. " And the 
young ladies, her sisters." 

"Not so pretty as herself," replied the 
Ensign, who was thinking at that moment not 
of the Misses Jinks' so much as of Madame 
de Fouchon s niece ; he remembered when he 
had seen her at her home at DoUingford that 
fihe was a very pretty girl, and he felt some- 
what curious to see her again- 

" Yes, I am sure my friend, Madame de 
Fouchon, will give you welcome," resumed 
the Marquis. " I go there and have my thSj 
my cafe J and enjoy my violin, and you will 
accompany me this evening, it is agreed." 

" I shall be most happy to do so after I 
have had my dinner," replied the Ensign. 

" Ah, to be sure, I was forgetting, you are 
himgry, and I promised to take you to 
Beauvoi's Restaurant. I am very remiss, 
pardon me, but I was thinking of the delight- 
ful evening we will have at Madame's. Oh, 
here is Monsieur le Gapttaine, he has come in 
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answer to the little note you sent him," ex- 
claimed the Marquis, as that gentleman 
entered the room, " he will go with us." 

"Where?" 

" To Madame de Fouchon's.'* 

" Oh, yes, but you must promise not ta 
say I have been there, either to my wife or 
her sisters, remember that, Dixon, for you 
don't know what a row I should get into 
otherwise." 

** That's a strange state of affairs, isn't it ? '* 

" ISTot at all strange, my dear fellow, when 
matters are properly explained. In the first 
place you must know then that my little 
sister Amy, who lives with my aunt, happens 
to have grown up into a fine handsome girl, a 
nice girl, too, is she not, monsieur ? " 

** Charming," ejaculated the Marquis, 
whilst Captain Torrington continued to inform 
his friend that, besides being handsome and 
nice, his wife and her sisfeears were yet further 
irritated by seeing his sister remarkably well 
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dressed. " In a word," continued he, " she 
makes a very magnificent appearance, and is 
decidedly the best looking girl in the place. 
YoH may see her of a day with Madame, her 
aunt, in the Jardin des Fleurs, when the 
band plays, in her pretty toilette, with a host 
of young fellows around her. Is it not so. 
Marquis, and are not my ladies indignant at 
it, and don't they hate her ? " 

"A terrible coquette, is Mademoiselle," 
replied the Marquis, shaking his head, " a 
terrible coquette." 

« Well, for this, Dixon, my wife and her 
sisters detest the poor child, and choose to 
take offence for some reason or other with 
Madame de Fouchon herself, my poor good 
aunt, who has put herself out of the way to 
be kind to them. They cut her dead now in the 
public streets, and call me names when I dare 
to insult them, as they term it. by paying a 
visit to my relatives." 
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" A misfortune, a pity, a thousand pities,*' 
said the Marquis, shaking his head. 

"Well, whatever you do, Dixon, don't 
marry, take my word for it, it's a mistake, at 
least when your wife's three sisters come to 
live with you. That's no joke, I can tell you. 
But I am detaining you. Marquis," continued 
he, " you are off now to your dinner. I shall 
meet you then this evening at Madame de 
Pouchon's. Till then adieu." 

" What am I to do about Maria?" whispered 
the Ensign, taking his friend on one side. " I 
may not have another opportunity of speak- 
ing to you. Tell me, my dear fellow, what I 
fihould do." 

"Treat her with contempt, you're safe 
enough," replied Torrington, " don't fret 
-about that." 






VM 









CHAPTER XVIII. 



POOB DEAB SIE TEMPLE \ 



iFCharHe Dixon liad thought his friend'^ 
sister a nice girl when he had seen her at 
Dollingf ord a year back, he thought her little 
short of perfection now that he found him- 
self in her presence in the Rue Virgile. Yes^ 
he had never seen such a nice girl ; all his 
former loves were forgotten in contemplating 
her, in fact everything was forgotten, he even 
forgot Maria Hicks, and how terribly dis- 
concerted he had been at her appearance in 
his room that afternoon. The Marquis's 
music fell on Ms ears unheeded, save when 
the first soprano was taken by his enchantress* 
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He mistook the famous aria in ** Proserpina " 
for a portion of the chorus in the Marquis's 
fourth act of " Olytemnestra," and showed 
his stupidity and gaucherie in a thousand 
different ways. Tet in spite of all this, 
Madame de Fouchon welcomed him warmly, 
whilst Miss Amy treated him to some of her 
sweetest smiles, and sang to him all her most 
ravishing songs. Alas, it was an unfortunate 
circumstance as far as the Misses Jinks were 
concerned, that he should have paid that 
visit to the Rue Virgile, on the very first 
evening, too, just as their hearts had begun 
to beat with hope of conquest ; for as we 
have seen, although these ladies some year 
or two back had despised the youthful 
Ensign, they now began, one and all of them, 
to think that he might do very well for them. 
Alas, alas, how painful it was to see the in- 
timacy between him and the people in the 
Rue Virgile increasing daily, how provoking 

VOL. II. K 
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to think that he should be thrown so much 
into the society of that minx. It was no use 
now for him to come with his pretty speeches 
and his compliments, for they were fully con- 
vinced, after the .way in which they had seen 
him dancing attendance on Madame de 
Fouchon's niece at all times and seasons, that 
there was not the shadow of a chance remain- 
ing for either of them. They saw him in the 
Jardin de Fleurs always by her side, she in 
her pretty light muslins under her pink 
parasol. They saw him in the church, the 
fashionable English church, kneeling devoutly 
not far off from her. They met him on the 
pier when the boat came in, always with her. 
They grew quite irritated by the sight. They 
thought it was disgraceful the way in which 
that girl flirted ; and the extravagant way in 
which she dressed for a little sea-side pla<5e 
like Beaulaval, too I And they thought Mr. 
Charles Dixou was just as well out of the 
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place as in it, for they did not like to see Amy 
Tomngton's train of admirers lengthened 
•even by Mr. Charles Dixon, with his red hair 
and all! 

Some weeks had now passed, and the 
Misses Jinks had sunk again into their 
former state of disappointed, dissatisfied 
spinsterdom. It was a deplorably wet morn- 
ing, the rain came down in so thoroughly 
determined a manner as to leave little hope 
of its clearing up at all that day. The Misses 
Jinks hated the rain, as was natural with 
ladies, who were thus debarred their only 
mode of passing the time, for the Misses 
Jinks, beyond wandering on the pier and 
quizzing all whom they met, had no other 
amusement or occupation. 

It certainly was a most wretched day, and 
the great sahn at Madame Julien's, struck 
<5old and cheerless as the sisters, retiring from 
the breakfast table, entered and took posses- 
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sion of their favourite settee in the gr^it bay 
window, from which through the musUn bhnd 
and the chrysanthemums now coming into 
bloom, they could obtain a view of a portion 
of the Place des Chantillons, and see the 
children from the convent schools being mar- 
shalled by the good sisters up amongst the 
trees to the chapel on the hill, whilst the rain 
kept up a monotonous music as it fell patter 
patter amongst the casks and beer barrels 
down into the courtyard beneath. And there^ 
throughout that morning, Adele and her 
sisters sat by the window, keeping apart from 
the other boarders, and looking for the return 
of the Captain, who had ventured out in his 
tarpaulins, and ought, as Adele said, to have 
been back hours ago. 

" But I know how it is : he has gone to the 
Rue Virgile, he is passing the morning with 
that detestable sister of his, I am as sure of it 
as if he had told me so," said Adele, yawning. 
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" And he and Charlie ' Dixon and your late 
very respectable admirer are, I make no 
doubt, at this moment listening, like inspired 
idiots, to Madame de Fouchon*s old cracked 
voice, or Amy's wretched squall. Oh, here 
he comes. What on earth is the matter with 
you, Stanley ? Why, you look as if some- 
thing dreadful had happened, as if—" 

" I have heard bad news, Adele. My sister 
Amy has had a letter this morning from 
Douglas, who states that my poor father has 
had a stroke of paralysis, and at the time he 
wrote, three or four hours after the seizure, 
he was still insensible." 

" Oh, how horrid," cried Adele ; and then 
all at once, the idea occurring to her mind 
that in the event of anything happening to 
Sir Temple, Stanley would become Sir 
Stanley, and she would be my Lady, she 
eagerly enquired if Douglas seemed to think 
his father would die. 
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" That would be awful," added she, turning 
round to her sisters. 

" You would survive it, Adele," remarked 
Sophie, sententiously. 

" Oh, poor, dear Sir Temple, poor, poor 
dear papa,'* cried Adele, wringing her pretty 
little hands together. " And what are you 
going to do, Stanley, and what will Amy 
do?" 

"I shall most certainly set ofE by this 
evening's boat, and go down to Dollingford at 



once." 



"You will, Stanley? Oh, then I must 
begin to pack up, for I must go with you ! " 

" There is no necessity for your doing any- 
thing of the kind, Adele. You had far better 
remain here behind with your sisters." 

" Oh, no, Stanley. 0, dear no ; poor, dear 
Sir Temple may die, and though I could 
scream at the very idea of being in the house 
with a corpse, I should. certainly consider I 
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had behaved most unfeelingly if for one mo- 
ment I were to think of remaining here and 
letting you go alone. Besides, too, Florence, 
Sophie and Mimey can very well take care of 
themselves in our absence, can't you, my 
sweet children ? " 

" Take care of ourselves I I should like 
to know where we should be now if we had 
waited for any one else to take care of us. 
Sweet children, indeed I It's sickening to 
hear you, Adele," said sister Mimey, whilst 
Sophie, for her part, declared that she should 
be unutterably thankful to get a little respite 
for a time from the society of her eldest 
sister. 

" Don't, for heaven's sake, wrangle in this 
way ! " cried the Captain. ," But if it is 
really your intention, Adele, to go with me, 
see about making the needful arrangements, 
and speak to Madame Julien at once ; and I 
will go round and tell Amy you are going. 
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By the way, Adele, I must beg of you to be 
civil to her, poor child." 

" Why, she is not going, is she ? Sir 
Temple is not so bad as all that, is he ? " 

" My poor father, I presume, Adele, to be 
very, very bad ; I do not suppose he could 
be much worse. There, do not detain me 
any longer now. See Madame Julien at once, 
and let her know our plans, whilst I run round 
to my poor sister." 

" Stay, Stanley, one moment. Why, then, 
if Sir Temple is so very bad, does not 
Madame de Fouchon go over to see him ? " 

"I cannot answer that question. Amy 
goes because she thinks she may be of some 
use in nursing her poor father. Poor girl, 
she is very mucji cut up at this sad news." 

" Well, I suppose Sir Temple has made his 
will and all that," said Adele, as the door 
closed on her husband. " And if he dies, I 
suppose Stanley will take possession of every- 
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thing, and then, my children, you may rest 
assured you shall leave this horrid boarding- 
house at once and join us at Dollingford — 
nasty gloomy place ! But we will make it 
ever so much better, and we will call on the 
Armstrongs and the Bruton Foxe's, and lead 
the fashion in the county, and in due time — ' 
say next season — we will all manage to get 
presented to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. I know who will do it for 
us, and that is Lady Ann Armstrong. How 
I do wish I had not got to be plagued with 
that detestable Amy Torrington. I shall pre- 
tend I am sick, and keep down in the cabin." 
" Well, as the packet does not start till 
eight o'clock, and it is getting dark by then, 
I should certainly say the best place for you 
would be the cabin, and I doubt not your 
sweetly charming sister-in-law will follow you 
-down and bear you company there,'* retorted 
ySophie. 
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" Then 1*11 stay on deck with Stanley. I 
say, girls, only fancy if Sir Temple does die^ 
— and you know he is really quite old enough 
— I shall then be my Lady Torrington. It i& 
very tiresome he is so wretchedly poor, and 
all on account of that horrid elder brother 
of poor Stanley's; but never mind, in spite 
of this, I don't see why we should not be 
able to have things very nice and comfort- 
able at Dollingford, with a little manage- 
ment, and be very happy together, my dear 
sisters. I am sure it will be a great bless- 
ing when poor Sir Temple is put out of his 
misery. I hate to think of people suffering, 
and I dare say paralysis is very painful, 
and, of course, one could not regret his loss 
much, because he is really quite old enough; 
to die. Poor dear Sir Temple I " 




CHAPTER XIX. 

MAEIA GOBS TO SEE THE BOAT OFF. 

Me. Chables Dixon, as might naturally bo- 
expected, was coQsiderably put out at hear- 
ing from his friend Torrington that he and 
his wife, and, still worse, his sister, were ofi 
en route for England that Tery evening. 

Now, it so happened that Maria Hicks 
had learnt all about it from Madame d& 
Fouchon's cook, as she was buying vegetables 
under a dripping umbrella in the market 
place that morning, and she thought to her- 
self how vexed he would be, for she could 
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pretty plainly see how affairs stood in that 
quarter, and had many a time watched him 
from her little dormer window, as he walked 
with Madame de Fouchon and her niece 
down the Rue I'lmp^ratrice, towards the 
Jardin des Fleurs to hear the band play of 
an evening. She had grown to feel a species 
of jealousy regarding Madame's niece, which 
was perfectly unaccountable, unless it was that 
the old affection which she had once felt, 
or fancied she had felt for the Ensign was 
again ireturning. 

Whatever it arose from, it was not a little 
consolatory to her to hear that that young 
lady, the show-girl of the place, as her 
brother, the Captain, laughingly called her, 
was going to sail that evening for England. 

" But I hope he won t take it into his 
Tiead to be off as well," thought she, as she 
decked herself out in her bravest attire, and. 
Banging the ear-rings he had given her in her 
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ears, went out on to the pier, where she 
waited about to see the boat start. For the 
wind had shifted during the day, and towards 
the evening the rain had ceased, and the sun 
had even made an attempt to shine. But that 
luminary had sunk into the broad ocean and 
daylight had faded into a hazy, purplish grey 
ere the packet left her moorings, and in that 
light it was not easy for Maria, who had kept 
the Ensign in view from first to last, to see 
what sort of expression his countenance wore 
as he waved his last adieux to the party on 
deck. 

Just then she had contrived to edge a little 
closer to where the Misses Jinks were stand- 
ing, and she saw him, when the vessel had 
got some little way beyond the pier head^ 
bow to those ladies and pass on, and then 
she, too, moved on, and so contrived to cal« 
culate her paces that she might come up with 
him again just as he reached the watch 
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tower, where the pier widened and spread 
into a circle, the favourite resort of nymph- 
like creatures, with long flowing back hair, 
on fine, fresh, breezy mornings. 

But it was entirely deserted now. Even 
the .fishermen's wives and daughters, who 
were chattering and singing there an hour 
before, had laid aside their knitting-needles 
and gone home to their suppers, for Alphonse, 
and Frangoise, and Louis had sailed at sun- 
down out far into the "West with their nets, 
^nd there was nothing now to wait and watch 
for untU morning. 

And Maria and the Ensign were met 
there face to face, with the flag tower hiding 
them completely fi:*om the view of the few 
people who yet lingered at the end of the 
pier. 

Maria had meant that he should speak to 
her, and, as luck would have it, so sudden 
and unexpected was the recognition that the 
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^exclamation burst from his lips before he was 
aware of it — 

" Hah ! Maria, Miss Hicks, ha 1 beea to see 
the boat out, I suppose ? Fine evening, isn't 
it?" 

Maria thought it very fine, but rather 
<5old. Yet, in spite of the coohiess of the 
temperature, she evidently did not seem in- 
-clined to move on; so the youth and she 
stood there looking over the side, watching 
the vessel steaming away on its course to 
England. 

The Misses Jinks passed by and wondered 
who the Ensign's companion could possibly 
be. They were very much shocked to see 
him talking to such a person, and at the same 
time considerably annoyed at the manner in 
which he had avoided them, and passed them 
by with only a bow, for now that that little 
minx of an Amy Torrington had left, those 
ladies naturally had hopes that he would fall 
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back upon their society, and that amongst 
them they would eventually do some execu* 
tion. 

" Who can it be ? " whispered Sophie^ 
" not very distinguee looking, is she ? *' and 
with this the ladies strolled on back towards 
the town, whilst the Ensign and his com- 
panion, having seated themselves on one of 
the benches, where nautical swells on fine^ 
fresh, breezy mornings were wont to lounge 
and smoke their cigars, watched the few re- 
maining stragglers leave the pier one by one^ 
and saw the lamps lighted all along the quay 
and in the houses round about the Jardin des 
Fleurs, whilst the band, which played under 
the Kiosk there by gas light, stole over the^ 
water, wafting them the march from "Faust," 
under the influence of which, and subsequent 
airs from the " Grande Duchesse,*' they fell 
into a train of talk similar to that which 
used to be carried on across the counter at 
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llillborough, a somewhat dangerous conver- 
sation, too, it proved to be, for Maria was a re- 
markably artful young female. And there 
they still sat, in spite of the coolness of the 
air and the lateness of the hour. But 
then, as every one knows, people at Beau- 
laval do stay out and sit about, regardless 
aUke of rheumatism and sore throats, later 
there than at most places. The Misses Jinks 
were even then trailing their long skirts round 
and round in the circle in the Jardin des Fleurs 
by the light of the flaring gas jets. There 
was nothing remarkable, therefore, in the 
Ensign and his companion still lingering on the 
pier as they did, only it was a pity, per- 
haps, that he should have said so many 
fooUsh things to her. 

However, the more fool he made of him- 
self, the better pleased was Maria, and the 
more she felt her power over him. Why 
should she not have him after all, she asked 
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herself, as she took off her bonnet that even* 
ing. 

"I might do it even now if I chose to 
give up the idea of the Marquis," said she. 
" Perhaps, any way, I will think it over." 




CHAPTER XX. 



THE MAEQUIS PEOPOBES TO ACCOMPANY THE 

LADIES. 

" He is dead, Sir Temple Torrington is dead, 
and Adele is my Lady now," cried Florence 
Jinks, running into her sister's room, and 
waving the letter she had just received* 'from 
Adele above her head. • « 

"Oh, he's dead, is he? How glad 'she 
must be, doesn't she say so ? " 

" She leaves all that to the imagination, 
and tells us to settle everything here, pay 
old Madame Julien, &c., and set out instanter 
for England." 
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" Does she say so ? Wonderfully con- 
descending, but I dou t go, mind that,** said 
Sophie. " No, nothing would induce me to 
go and be in the house with a horrid dead 
body.** 

"He is to be buried on Thursday,'* said 
Florence, referring to her sister's letter, " and 
we could not, by any possibility, get there be- 
fore Friday morning. But hear what she 
says : — 

^* * Imagine my horror, my dear children, on 
arriyiag at DoUingford, when they told us 
that Sir Temple was actually dying. Amy 
and my husband hurried ofi at once to his 
room, whilst I recovered the shock and 
the fatigue of the journey as beat I might, and 
drank a little sherry in the dining-room. He 
never recognised either Stanley or Amy, and 
fortunately never rallied sufficiently to ask 
for me. Had he done so, I do not think L 
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-could possibly have gone to him. I made 
Stanley sit up and keep awake all night long, 
for I was too frightened to go to bed, and 
each night since I take care not to let him. lie 
down till I am fairiy asleep. The funeral 
will be on Thursday. I do not think of hav- 
ing more than a very little bit of crape on my 
dress, for it wears so badly, you know, and 
I hate mourning, it is so disfiguring. I can- 
not think what has come to me just now, 
except it is the idea of poor Sir Temple up- 
stairs in his cofl5n, but I am so terribly 
nervous, and I have a horrible notion 
that there is somebody about the house that 
no one knows anything about. I told Stanley, 
but he laughed at my fears, you know his 
way, and I was obliged to say nothing more 
about it; but I firmly believe I saw the figure 
of a man in the garden the other night, com- 
ing up towards the side entrance stealthily, 
and my belief is it is a burglar or a body- 
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snatclier, watching his opportunity of getting^ 
in. 

" * And now, my dear sisters, I will say adieu. 
I hope Charlie Dixon has been polite during 
our absence. By-the-way, have you, in your 
daily rambles, again encountered that odious 
aunt of Stanley's ? Alas 1 it will always be a 
subject of regret to me that neither Sophie 
or my darling Flo had wit enough to secure 
the Marquis. The wretch ! imagine his marry- 
ing Madame de Fouchon after all, actually. 
Amy Torrington, I fancy, seems to think ifc 
might be possible. Would you believe it, my 
dears, we are looking for the arrival of old 
Mrs. Blake, the governess. It is a fancy of 
Miss Amy's that she should be with them the 
day of the funeral, and Douglas and Stanley 
seem to wish it. I do not suppose she will 
stay long. They seem to think it is likely 
Sir Temple has left her a little legacy. Entre 
Tbousy Douglas Torrington is very gentle- 
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manly-looking, but awfully grave ; then, you 
know, he is going into the Church. I remark 
that he and his younger brother Barney 
quarrel more than they used to do when I 
was here a year and a half ago, and then, I 
am sure, it was bad enough. Oh, my children, 
how I shall rejoice to welcome you to Dolling- 
ford. Adieu. 

" * Fondly, your own 

" ^Adelb.' *' 

By the same post that morning, there 
came also a letter from Stanley Torrington 
to his aunt in the Rue Virgile, informing her 
of what had occurred, and giving her a 
sketch of his future plans. 

Madame de Fouchon was not much cut up 
at the news of her brother's death, for she 
had been, in a measure, prepared for it from 
the very first. It is possible, too, just then 
she thought more of the living than the dead. 
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for her nephew had won her heart very con- 
siderably since she had made his acquaintance 
at Beaulaval. She disliked his wife more than 
she could find words to express, and looked 
upon him, poor fellow, in the light of a 
martyr. 

" Poor Stanley ! " sighed she, refolding the 
letter she had just received from him, " Poor 
Stanley ! and does he really desire that those 
three unpleasant young women should be 
actually transplanted to DoUingford, even 
before my poor brother's remains are con- 
signed to the earth ? Oh, that little vulgar 
woman, what power she has over him I It 
is abominable, monsieur," said she^ turning 
to the Marquis, who, of course, was there— 
when was he not ? 

But in Beaulaval people do not talk much^ 
and though they shrug their shoulders occa- 
sionally, it means nothing, and Monsieur le 
Marquis had been in the habit of going there 
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iio play and sing with Mademoiselle, and now 
tliat Mademoiselle had left, Monsieur con- 
tinued his visits as a matter of course. In 
Paris, Monsieur had done the same thing, and 
people had talked, but then that was not long 
after Madame had lost her husband. It was 
very different now. And so we find him on 
the afternoon in question, having called to try 
•over apiece of anew composition,just a few bars 
for Madame to give her opinion on, and like- 
wise to hear whether she had had any news of 
Sir Temple Torrington ; and he had found 
Madame that afternoon full of grief, and she 
had read to him the letter she had received 
that morning from her nephew, in which he 
had told her the news of Sir Temple's death, 
and how his wife had written to her sisters 
and desired them to pack up their things and 
start for England at once. 

"It is shamefully hard upon my poor 
nephew, marquis, do you not think so, that 
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lie should have them to live upon him in 
tliis way, and that, further, he should be 
condemned now to their society at Dolling- 
ford ?" 

" But how can the Captain help it,. 
madame ? would it not be impossible for the 
young ladies to live here alone at Madame 
JuHen's ? " 

" Why not ? I do not look upon them as 
young ladies, monsieur. I see no reason why 
they should not do well enough continuing 
boarding at Madame Julien s." 

"Hah! no harm, madame, but dull for 
them, lonely would it not be, perhaps ? and 
I understand you to say the Captain wishes 
them to join him in England." 

"His wife wishes it, monsieur; that is 
quite a different affair." 

" Hah ! And when do they go ? " 

" At once, so at least this letter would lead 
me to suppose, but I probably shall have- 
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some communication from them during the 
day, and shall then learn more about it." 

"If they should decide to go so soon^ 
could I not, I am thinking, arrange to go with 
them," replied the Marquis, playing thought- 
fully with his moustache, "they might not like 
travelling without a protector." 

" What, is it possible. Marquis ? Are you 
then, thinking of setting off so soon ? " 

" One day this week, yes, I must, and I 
would so arrange that I should accompany 
the Misses Jinks." 

" Indeed, it is very good of you, but it will 
be a bore, will it not? and you must remem- 
ber they are not ladies, they cannot appre- 
ciate your goodness." 

" Ah, you are mechante^ madame, but we 
will say they are not ladies, still I must 
treat them as if they were, and see them 
safely on the road to Dollingford." 

" Your politeness is charming, monsieur ; 
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but take care these ladies do not impose apon 
it, and that you do not fiud them very trouhle- 
some. I must write a line at once to my 
nephew, that he may know of your inten- 
tion." 




CHAPTER XXI. 



THE SHADOW BEFORE THE WINDOW. 



DoLUNGFOBD was inundated with notes of 
condolence from all quarters, and amongst 
others there came a communication from the 
rich Uncle Thistlewood, dated Brighton 
(whither he had lately gone for the benefit of 
his wife's health), acquainting his nephew of 
the fact that Mrs. Thistlewood was toa 
seriously indisposed to admit of his leaving 
her to be present at the funeral, or that most 
certainly he should have thought it incum- 
bent upon him to have done sa It was as 
cold and formal a note as could well be» and 
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it vexed Adele very considerably, for she liad 
toped tliat she might have had this oppor- 
tunity of seeing the wealthy relative, when it 
was her intention to have laid herself out to 
fascinate him most especially. But this was 
not to be, and so she went off, beariog her 
disappointment as best she might, and sat 
herself down in the library, that room which 
we have seen Barney Torrington reserved 
particularly to himself. But the lad was out 
just then — out gudgeon fishing up the stream, 
in his spectacles, iinder a large umbrella, 
much to the annoyance of his brother Douglas, 
who very properly thought he might have set 
aside his pastime until at least his father's 
remains were out of the house. Douglas, in 
passing that room about an hour before, had 
looked in to see if he had yet returned, but 
he had almost instantaneously withdrawn his 
head on perceiving Adele seated there reviv- 
ing herself on a glass of sherry and some 
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macaroons, after having very recently par- 
taken of a most excellent breakfast. She had 

•called after him, and tried to get him to 
remain and help to wile away some of the 

dreary time that hung so heavily upon her in 
those dimly-lighted rooms, but he had shaken 
his head, and left her alone there with her 
thoughts, and the plate of macaroons which 
5he loved. She might have followed him, and 
insisted on bearing him company in some 
other part of the house, and she probably 
would have done so, but that that room 
suited her best; she was farther from the dead 
man there, and, besides, of late there was an 
indescribable something made her feel, when- 
ever she was in Douglas Torrington's com- 
pany, that he was reading her through and 
through, and that her very thoughts almost 
were his property, and she feared him accord- 
ingly, and hated him not a little. There- 
fore she contented herself by remaining where 
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she was, dreamily gazing at Barney's fishing 
nets and gudgeon hooks hanging against the 
walls, and at all Barney's other treasures 
scattered about the room. It was better to 
sit there — better to be alone — than to hear 
Amy sobbing and sighing all day long, and ta 
feel that she could not sob or sigh, and that 
if she attempted anything of the kind, and 
began to bewail poor dear Sir Temple, 
Douglas would look at her in that unpleasant 
way of his. 

The long French window, near which she 
sat, was open, and the white bUnd drawn 
over it waved to and fro, and fanned her 
gently as she lounged back in her arm-chair. 
It was a very mild, beautiful day, and the air 
made her sleepy, and she yawned a good 
deal, and thought dreamily of her sisters 
who were to arrive that evening, a day 
sooner than they had calculated upon, in con- 
sequence of an arrangement which had been 
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made for those ladies to travel with the 
Marquis, and come by another and somewhat 
quicker route. Whether he would avail him- 
self of her husband's invitation to stay at 
DoUingford, Adele could not tell. On the 
whole, she rather hoped not, for the very 
amiable reason that she fancied his presence 
might be some balm to poor broken-hearted 
little Amy. Then, again, reflected Adele, if 
there was still any shadow of a chance for 
Sophie, or Florence, or Mimey, she would be 
only too glad of his being there ; but, of 
course, there was no chance, for had not 
Amy herself — certainly she said it laughingly, 
but might there not be some truth in it, 
when she affirmed that if de Benaux ever 
married at all he would marry her aunt. 
** Oh, dear, the folly and vanity of some old 
women ! fancy marrying at her age 1 " And 
as Adele thought these thoughts, fanned by 
the breeze without, and lulled by the hum- 

VOL. II. 
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ming of bees, and the singing of birds, she 
fell into a kind of dreamy state which almost 
resembled sleep ; yet, although in this state 
of quiescence all visible objects were shut out, 
she was still half-conscious of what was 
going on around her. She felt the air blowing 
in upon her, and heard the rustling of the 
window-blind as it waved to and fro, and the 
birds carolHng without, and the branches of 
the high elm nodding and beating monoto- 
nously against the window panes. She heard, 
too, just then something that sounded like a 
step on the gravel path, coming onwards 
slowly, and pausing every now and then, and 
she smiled through her closed eyelids, as she 
thought of Barney, and that it was he re- 
turning stealthily to avoid encountering his 
brother Douglas, and she thought how he 
Would scowl at her when he should find her 
there occupying his room, and asleep, as he 
would think, in his own easy chair. But the 
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footsteps ceased, and though she expected 

■ 

each moment to hear Barney's cough, she 
heard it not. And as she waited and listened, 
she actually did at last fall asleep, and, as 
she slept, there passed before the window 
a shadow, but it was not Barney. The blind, 
as it fluttered to and fro, was arrested for a 
moment and drawn aside the least degree in 
the world; but it was not Barney who did it 
— a face singularly unlike Barney's was that 
that gazed in upon her there as she reclined 
in the arm-chair by the window. It was but a 
momentary glance. " What — what was that ! 
I declare, I do believe I was asleep," cried 
she, suddenly starting up and looking about 
her with affright. "I thought Barney or 
some one was coming in at the window — I 
suppose it was only a dream. Oh, how cold 
it seems to have turned. I think I will take 
another glass of sherry, and eat another 
biscuit. I feel my strength wants keeping 
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up, Sir Temple's death was such a shock to 
me. It is very odd, but I certainly don t feel 
it makes a bit of difference my being Lady 
Torrington. Perhaps it will seem better to 
me when people begin to call on one, and 
write invitations for Sir Stanley and Lady 
Torrington, and when I have my name down 
as a lady patroness, and all that sort of 
thing ; but, dear me, just now, though I say 
the name over and over again to myself a 
hundred times a day, I don't seem to think it 
sounds so well as it used to do before it was 
my own. Eeally, I think these macaroons 
have been kept too long— this one is quite 
stale. How my dear sisters will revel in the 
desserts 1 shall provide for them, now I am 
mistress here, dear creatures ; we must not 
be long before we contrive to marry them,, 
and settle them comfortably in the neighbour- 
hood. I have great hopes of this. Sir Stanley 
and Lady Torrington will lead the worlds 
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Ah, here comes Barney in earnest, now; I 
hear his detestable cough. I wonder who 
Sir Temple has appointed for his guardian. 
I do hope lie will soon be removed from here. 
I hate that boy as thoroughly and more 
thoroughly than he hates me." 





CHAPTER XXII. 

PEAR, GOOD SIB TEMPLE — HOW SHE LOVED HIM \ 

"I don't wish to dictate to you, my dear 
Lady Tomngtoii, neither would it be becom- 
ing in me to do so. I only say what was 
usual in my days, and you being my esteemed 
and late lamented friend's own daughter-in« 
law, it does seem appallingly disrespectful, 
to say the least of it, but it may be that it is^ 
an American custom of which I know nothing,, 
or it may be the Church of Rome's doctrine, 
of which I would sooner cut off my right 
hand and pluck out my right eye than know 
anything, but it's a shock to me that I shall 
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never get over. A black dress, and tliat a 
silk dress, too, without one morsel, one scrap 
of crape on it ! " 

So spake good old Mrs. Blake, Amy's late 
governess, through her tears the morning of 
the funeral on seeing Adele make her appear- 
ance in a black dress destitute of wha.t she 
considered the orthodox trimmings. 

" Good gracious, you do not really mean it 
is disrespectful, this dress the people have 
sent me, dear Mrs. Blake. Oh, if you only 
knew how the loss of darling Sir Temple has 
cut me up, if you only knew the respect I 
have ever felt for him. Can't some one sew 
me on some crape?" continued she, turning 
and ringing the bell. " Here, I'll be covered 
with it. Oh, dear, good Sir Temple, how I 
loved him ! I mean, too, to expend a sum of 
money on prayers at the Chapel at Mill- 
borough. I mean to be liberal in that for 
love of him. What is the matter? Dear 
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good friend, kind, self-sacrificing, dear Mrs. 
Blake, why, why do you leave me ? " cried she, 
as the old lady started up from her seat and 
hurried towards the door. " Oh, stay," con- 
tinued Adele, " forgive me, pardon me, if I 
have done or said anything to offend. Believe 
me, before the lawyers arrive I will have 
myself covered with crape. Poor dear Sir 
Temple, how I loved him." 

" Popery," murmured the old Governess, 
and wringing her hands together, she sank 
into a chair near the door, shaking her head 
like a mandarin. " Prayers for the dead — 
but it's not you, my dear, who are to blame, 
brought up in a heathen land without the 
light of the Gospel. Oh, no, oh, no, it is 
only what one might expect. But it makes 
me think of Douglas, poor misguided 
Douglas." Here the good old lady sobbed 
hysterically. " Douglas, who is going to be 
ordained directly ; son of his father, born and 
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•educated a Christian, keeping wax lights 
burning by poor dear Sir Temple's coffin, and 
crossing himself when he entered the room 
with me just now when I went in to take my 
farewell look at my revered friend. Oh, to 
have lived to see this, and to know that it has 
been creeping on him from the very first of 
his going to Oxford. Bending, and bowing, 
and bobbing. I think, my dear Lady Torring- 
ton, if you'll excuse me, I will retire to my 
room, and endeavour to calm my feelings a 
little, then I shall hope to be quite composed 
wrhen the lawyers arrive for the reading of 
the WiU." 

Adele was very well pleased at this decision 
of the old lady's, and promising to send her 
up a cup of tea, she sat herself down at the 
breakfast table to await her sisters and the 
Marquis, who had arrived at DoUingf ord late 
the night before. 

** What an absurd old creature she is," ra- 
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fleeted Adele. " I suppose I really must get 
them to sew some crape on me or she will 
think I did not care a fig for Sir Temple, 
though, what an odd way it is of showings 
one's afEection. The stuff wears so horribly 
badly." 

"What on earth, Adele, is the matter with 
that old woman? " cried Sophie Jinks, coming 
into the room in a very neglige toilet, and 
fastening the cuffs on her wrists as she spoke. 
" T met her just now in the hall, and what do 
you think she said to me, with her head wig- 
gling waggling like a figure in a joss house? 
She caught me by the hand and asked me if 
I would do her a favour, and that was to beg 
of you, on no account, to think of spending 
your money over prayers for Sir Temple. 
What could have put such an idea into her 
head?" 

*' I did it. I said it to soothe her. She 
was in such a way, you must know, about 
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my dress having no crape on it, and called it 
disrespectful, and I don't know what all, and 
really, I must get one of the maids to sew 
me on some. I have rung this bell at least 
three times, and can get no answer. Any one 
would suppose I was not my Lady Torrington. 
There, I have broken the bell wire now, tire- 
some ! I wish I had not done it, for we shall 
have to get it mended, and that will cost 
money. I wonder how much, so hateful to 
have to pay for such horrid uninteresting 
things. I do hope Sir Temple has not left 
much money to that horrid old Mrs. Blake. 
I hate any of the money to go to her, insolenb 
old thing. The idea of attacking me in that 
way." 

" Hush I there's some one coming." 

" It is Miss Amy, I have no doubt, and, of 

course, the Marquis is near at hand. I was 

so angry with Stanley for asking him to stay 

here, just as if he was one of the family^ 
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Really, dear Sophie, as I was saying to Amy 
Torrington only the other day, we ought to 
be grateful neither you nor Flo had anything 
to say to him. He would have been such an 
excessively bad match, and you see, after all, 
there is some hitch now about this stupid 
opera of his. There, I must leave you to go 
and speak about this nasty crape. Tell them 
I shall be down to pour out their tea for 
them in less than five minutes." 

So saying, Adele disappeared through the 
door at the end of the room just as her sister- 
in-law entered at the other. 




CHAPTER XXITI. 

AN UNEXPECTED INTBREDPTION. 

Thet buried poor Sir Temple that morning 
in the tomb of his fathers, and at two 
o'clock that day the lawyer arrived from 
Town with his clerk, and entered the dining- 
room where the family and thoae interested 
in the reading of the Will were assembled. 
Adele tried to look appropriately sorrowful, 
and did a good deal with a smelling-bottle, 
and a black-bordered pocket-handkerchief. 
Douglas every now and then glanced at her 
furtively from under his downcast eyelids, 
and looked more than usually grave and pale. 
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Amy and her old governess sobbed together 
in company, and kept themselves in the 
background. 

It was an awful moment, as solemn as 
might well be. The lawyer spoke to his 
clerk in whispers. Barney coughed pain- 
fully. The Doctor, who was present, shook 
his head and made notes in his pocket-book, 
remarking sotto voce to Mrs. Blake that he 
must make further inquiries into that cough 
before he left the house. The Misses Jinks 
were not present, they were seated in the 
drawing-room with the Marquis, waiting till 
all was over. 

" Hem ! " said the lawyer, clearing his 
throat, " shall I begin. Sir Stanley, are all 
the parties assembled ? '* Stanley Torrington 
glanced round the room, and answered in the 
affirmative. The lawyer bowed, and spreading 
his hand over the document before him, 
uttered another preparatory hem ! when 
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just as they were all attention, awaiting the 
opening clause, there was heard a violent 
ringing at the front door bell, and in another 
second or so, old Hodgson, the factotum of the 
establishment, who had lived with Sir 
Temple for the last thirty years of his life, 
-appeared at the door, his hair literally stand- 
ing almost on end with fright, as he gasped 
out, looking back over his shoulder mean- 
while, as though he were being pursued by a 
whole legion of ghosts — 

" There's Master Temple, Master Temple 
his own self, Sir Stanley, and, as I am a sinner, 
the last judgment must be at hand, for the 
-grave to give up its dead like this, and on 
such a day. 0, Lord ! But the old man had 
hardly time to jerk out this incoherent 
speech, when a great stalwart figure ap- 
peared behind him in the door way. There 
was a movement just then at the further end 
of the room, but no one observed it, save 
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Barney, who had been amusing himself 
watching the effect Hodgson's extraordinary 
announcement would have on his sister-in- 
law ; indeed, there was more sport to him at 
that moment, as he afterwards aflSrmed, in 
studying the harpy, than in all the astonish- 
ment and confusion of the others put together. 
•* What is the matter? Tou ain't going to 
cut it Adele," said he, as she rose from her 
chair with a hideous ghastly expression of 
fear on her countenance, and stretching forth 
her hands trembling and bewildered, pushed 
past him, and opening the door which led 
into the ante-room at the side, disappeared 
through it, neither answering him by word 
or gesture. But we, who are privileged to 
follow, can see her, with pallid lips and 
starting eyes, pass out thence through the 
open window, hurry across the lawn, along 
the sheltered walk, away through the park, 
and on through the adjacent meadow, where 
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at that hour fed farmer Gribson's cows. Bj 
the way, she had been timid and frightened 
enough at cows before, so timid that for her 
very life she would not have entered that field 
whilst they were there, but now she heeded 
them not. They turned and lowed, looking 
after her with their stupid gentle eyes, as she 
hurried on past them down towards the river's 
bank. Arrived there, she cast around her a 
wild terrified glance, then fixing her eyes on 
the cold stream, she shuddered and fell on her 
knees, clasping her hands together in anguish. 
" O, why, why did he come to kill me?'* 
cried she, " what does he, what can he mean 
by calling himself their brother, who was 
dead ? 0, my God, what will they say when 
they know all. 0, my poor sisters, my poor 
sisters, how will you bear to hear of it ? Oh, 
Stanley, what will you say to your unfor- 
tunate guilty wife ? " And getting up with a 
wild cry, she hurried on, like one whose 

VOL. II. P 
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senses had taken flight, along the bank 
skirting the river's edge. She had left her 
home with thoughts of suicide floating through 
her brain, she had rushed out coward like, 
to escape by one desperate act what she felt 
was perfectly beyond her power to bear, but 
when the cold cruel river presented itself to 
her sight, her courage failed her. No, she 
could not do it ; she ran on a little further to 
where the stream became narrower and more 
shallow, she stopped and looked at it, but 
the thing still seemed impossible ; she shud- 
dered and passed on into the next meadow, 
where farmer Gibson's bull was disporting 
himself in the bright sunlight, but she thought 
not of that, or in all probability was ignorant 
of the fact of his being there. There was 
thunder, too, in the air, peal upon peal, with 
vivid flashes of forked ligbtning ; but all this 
was to her as nothing, she, too, wbo had 
cowered in the slightest storm, and hidden 
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herself anywhere to get away from it. Sud- 
denly the idea struck her that she was being 
watched, that some one might perhaps have 
followed her from the house ; she turned and 
looked round, but no one was there. 0, 
liorror I would that there had been some one, 
any one, for at that moment there came 
leaping wildly, madly, fiercely, across the 
meadow, his head down, his horns directed 
at her, that formidable beast of farmer 
Gibson's. Flight was now impossible, he was 
already within half-a-dozen yards of her. 
She had come there to seek death, and 
death, m a far more appalling and hideous 
form than she had ever calculated upon, had 
come to meet her, just, too, as she had 
arrived at the conclusion that life was more 
precious than to be ruthlessly flung away at 
a moment's notice. 

Uttering a succession of shrill piercing 
<;ries, she gave chase, exerting her utmost 
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efforts to reach the next meadow, a narrow 
plank terminating with a gate leading into it 
across a deep trench. Flying over this 
within an inch or two of the bull's hideous 
horns, she all at once missed her footing and 
f eU splash into the muddy, miry ditch, which 
owing to the late rains had just then about 
a foot of water at the bottom. Here was 
a pretty plight to be in ! in a bran new suit of 
black silk, too, to say nothing of all that 
crape freshly sewn on that morning. But 
if the injury could alone have confined itself 
to these things all would have been tolerably 
well ; but alas, there was a dislocated ankle, 
besides something wrong with the collar bone, 
let alone the horror of that ramping roaring 
animal looking down upon her ; his tail in 
the air, his nostrils distended, and with every 
immediate prospect of his making a spring. 
Oh, to lie there, it was a frightful thing^ 
to think of, and to know that it was then but 
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four o'clock, and that most probably it was 
not until sundown that they would come 
and make safe the bull for the night. To 
lie there helpless, and growing faint with 
pain, and to feel that at any moment that 
hideous beast might leap into the ditch, and 
gore her to death. 0, poor Adele 1 what a 
position to be in. But, oh worse, ten 
thousand times worse, to have that awful 
secret on her mind, and to know that that 
man whom she so much feared to encounter, 
that man, Brooke Melville, who had traced 
her to Dollingford, and come to the house 
calling himself Stanley's brother, would 
sooner or later reveal all, and then — and then 
to feel she knew not what would become 
of her I She had uttered cries for help, but, 
alas, there was no one within hearing. The 
sound was carried faintly across the river 
and lost again in the depths of the adjacent 
wood, and the storm continued to rage 
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fiercely, and heavy drops of rain began ta 
fall, and at length Adele's cries were 
stilled, and only a low moaning sound came 
from the bottom of that deep, newly dug^ 
trench. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE MISSES JINKS HAVE GOOD CAUSE FOB 

ASTONISHMENT. 

Beooke Melville was but an aliasy a nom de 
gueire. It was Temple Torrington himself 
who appeared there at DoUingford that after- 
noon : Temple Torrington, the eldest son, he, 
whom they had mourned as dead, he, to whom 
so much disgrace and shame was attached, 
he, the rightful heir to his father's name, and 
to aU around him had returned and had 
ousted poor Stanley out of everything. We 
will not pretend to say what were the 
Captain's feelings at that moment as his 
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brother stalked into the room. Possibly there 
are not many who would have cared to be in 
his shoes just then, any more than they would 
have cared to be Adele lying there at the 
bottom of that ditch with that uncanny 
boast standing over her. Certainly neither 
Stanley Torrington's nor his wife's position 
were to be envied just then. But, of course. 
Temple would act rightly by his brother, 
would be generous, would be kind. Poor 
Stanley ! Perhaps no one felt so much and 
truly for him at that moment as did good Mrs. 
Blake, who knew and remembered all the sins 
and misdoings of the elder son. It was 
singular that in all that assemblage she was 
the only one whom Temple Torrington found 
unchanged, save as grey hair and wrinkles 
change a person ; strange that of the brothers 
around him he had no sort of remembrance, 
and could, with difficulty, trace in the manly 
form of Stanley the youth of ten years back. 
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Douglas and Barnet had been little fellows 
then, and his sister Amy a child in the 
nursery. At another time he would explain 
to them how it was that he had allowed all 
those years to elapse without coming near his 
home, or taking measures to contradict the re- 
port which he had caused to be spread that 
he was dead. But at present other things were 
occupying them. What was that they were 
talking about? Stanley's wife ! Ah, to be 
sure, yes, Stanley was a married man. 

'* You are aware of that. Sir Temple," said 
Mrs. Blake, peering up into his face, and 
laying her trembling hand on his arm. 

Oh, yes, he was fully aware of that. Had 
not his eyes wandered round the room and 
fallen upon Adele the very moment of his 
ArrivaL Had he not, too, on a former occa- 
sion, when she was sleeping by the window in 
the study, looked in upon her there, and had 
not the truth then at once burst upon him. 
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that she, and no other, she, Adele Jinks, wa& 
his brother's wife. It was strange, passing^ 
strange, that such a thing should be, but sa * 
it was. But why now had the lady absented 
herself in this singular way ? What a dis- 
turbance they were making about it, to be 
sure, and how annoyed Stanley seemed. Then,, 
of course, that was natural enough, for did 
he not want to introduce her to his brother. 
Where had she gone, where could she have 
gone ? In vain they searched for her in her 
room, in Barney's study, in the drawing- 
room, but there alone sat the three Miss 
Jinks and the Marquis placidly conversing. 
They had not seen Adele, no, she had not 
been near them, no, no one had seen her. 
And the day closed in, and darkness covered 
the face of the earth, and dinner was served,, 
but still no Adele appeared. And the^ 
strangely returned brother, the master of that 
liouse, sat him down at the head of the table,. 
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the place whicli for some days past had been 
Stanley's, and seemed to feel himself quite at 
home there. The Misses Jinks had declined 
being present at that meal, being too much 
concerned about the fate of their sister, and 
not caring yet awhile for an introduction to 
the man who had so inopportunely stepped in 
to mar all their own and their sister's fair 
prospects. Poor Adele 1 what had become of 
her ? where had she hidden herself? what did it 
all mean, those ladies asked themselves again 
and again as hour after hour passed by, and 
no sign of Adele presented itself. Mrs. 
Blake had instituted a search about the 
grounds, and had sent Hodgson off into the 
village to see if he could learn anything about 
his mistress there. And whilst Barney put 
himself into his boat and went up the river to 
search for her, as he said, amongst the 
bulrushes, Douglas endeavoured to console 
the ladies, and lent his aid in the search that 
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was going on nearer home. But it so 
Tiappened no one thought of looking in farmer 
Gibson's meadow, indeed, it is a fact, no one 
thought of going near the spot until early the 
following morning, so that all through that 
long and weary night, whilst the anxious 
household at the Hall sat up scared and 
terrified, Adele lay there in pain and suffer- 
ing at the bottom of that ditch, helpless, and 
growing each moment fainter and fainter, 
^nd not until early dawn did young Hodge, in 
going to his work of frightening the birds 
off the com in the next . field, see something 
dark coiled up at the bottom of the trench, 
which, on inquiry, proved to be the missing 
lady. 

The village had already been made aware 
of the story of her flight ; the consequence 
was that in a shorter space of time than it 
takes to write, Hodge's report of what he had 
seen spread far and near, and brought the 
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whole neighbourhood to the spot, open* 
mouthed and wondering. How the lady came 
to be there no one could conjecture, and, 
alas, she was not in a condition to answer 
that question or any other just then, having 
fallen at last into a state of insensibility, which, 
to the ignorant-yokel mind, appeared like 
death. The first thing to do, then, in this case,, 
was to send off for the doctor, and that, of 
course, they did post haste, and then in the 
cold grey morning light they bore her to her 
home and to her husband. Ah, what a 
moment was that, when that grim crowd, sup* 
porting the poor unfortunate lady, appeared 
on the threshold of the Hall. Aroused by 
the unusual sound, with their thoughts full 
of their sister, the Misses Jinks came out 
from their rooms on the landing place hastily 
attired, and looked down over the balustrades 
to see what it was all about. Not far off 
from them, in the shadow of the oriel window,. 
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stood Temple Torrington, his arms folded 
across Ms breast, looking on with a mute ex- 
pression of horror as they carried Adele's 
seemingly lifeless form up the staircase to her 
room. It was the first time the sisters had 
seen him, he, the eldest son, he who had 
'Come at such an unwelcome moment to silence 
all their hopes, to frustrate all their schemes. 
What made those ladies start so, each one as 
her eyes lighted on him ? What made him 
change countenance and start also as sister 
Flo walked up to him and whispered in his 
ear, as she pointed to Adele's inanimate 
body — 

" It is your fault, I know it all now ; poor 
girl, see what you have done." 

" Poor girl," echoed he, " God knows, I 
pity her." 

" Oh, why then, Brooke Melville, why did 
you come here, why, I say, did you — ^" 
. " Hush 1 hush 1 my good girl, for heaven's 
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«ake, forget that you even knew me as 
Brooke Melville. I am Temple Torring- 
ton." 

"Temple Torrington I what, you Sir Temple 
Torrington, you ! " 

"Yes; hush, I say, do be quiet, there's a 
good creature." 

"What! you Stanley's brother! You 
the brother they said was dead ! You 
Sir Temple Torrington ! My brain whirls ; 
I cannot understand it. And did poor Adele 
know this ? " 

« I presume so. The man Hodgson an- 
nounced me sufl&ciently plainly; but I re- 
marked your sister no sooner clapped eyes on 
me than she took to flight." 

" What ! then you have not spoken to 
her ? " 

" Do I not tell you that directly I entered 
the room she left it. Surely, Miss Jinks, you 
must be aware that ever since then they have 
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been sending the hue-and-cry after your 
sister, and that it was only half an hour since 
that she was discovered lying at the bottom 
of a newly-dug trench, in a meadow down by 
the river/' 

" 0, my God, and how did she come there? 
My poor sister, my poor Adele I It is all, all 
your doing ; it will kill her." 

" If she is not dead already." 

" Dead ! No, thank heavens, not dead, 
they tell me ; but if she sees you — ^if she only 
knows you are here — it will kill her." Then 
sister Flo, looking round to see that no one 
was near to overhear her, sank her voice 
again almost to a whisper, as she continued — 
** Three months ago my sister had a dreadful 
fright. She saw you. It was at a little sea- 
coast place in Normandy. You do not deny 
it. You spoke to her ; it was cowardly and 
unmanly of you. What she suffered then I 
cannot describe, for she feared that he — ^you 
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know, Brooke Melville, who I mean — was 
near at hand, that he was with you. In God's 
name, tell me where is he now ? '* 

" My good girl, there is no need for you to 
excite yourself so. Johnson wiU never again 
trouble your sister or any one else ; poor fel- 
low, he is dead." 

. " He is dead ! Thank heaven I " exclaimed 
Flo. " Poor Adele ! " 

" And you have not a word of pity for 
him." 

" I wonder how you could expect me to 
have ; but then it is true I do not know all. 
I may have judged him wrongly ; Adele's 
statements, poor girl, have been so very con- 
tradictory from first to last. Hark I they are 
calling me; I must leave you, and go and 
see what assistance I can render my poor 



sister." 
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AWAESNINQ. 



It was sister Flo's name that Adele whispered 
on returning consciousness, whereupon Stan- 
ley immediately called for her over the head 
of the stairs, and so interrupted the tSte-a-tete 
she was having with his brother. He was in 
great distress, poor fellow, not knowing 
what to make of it all. That his wife had 
suffered some severe iniuries was very cer- 
tain ; but how she had come by them it was 
impossible to say. 

It seemed little short of a miracle how. she 
had survived the night, exposed in that way 
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to the damp cold air, if, indeed, she had lain 
all through the night where they had found 
her. 

She was too weak and faint to speak, and 
as we have sdfen, did but once breathe her 
sister's name, and then fell again into the 
same state of s^mi-consciousneBS in which 
they had found her. But that blue and 
corpse-like hue which had suffused her ooun* 
tenance then had disappeared, and warmth 
had once more returned to her. After what 
she had gone through, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that for some days together she 
should have remained in a most critical stat<e, 
nearer to death than to life. , , 

Stanley all this time never left her bed- 
side, but watched by her night and day. . 

Meanwhile the elder brother took his place 
at the head of the household, and settled 
down very calmly in the room of the dead 
Sir Temple. He had changed very consid^i- 
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ably in all those years, had become sobered 
and thoughtful, and was altogether an altered 
man. 

That he found, himself a very poor man, 
and his property gone to wrack and ruin wa& 
undoubtedly the fact ; but then he had only 
himself to blame for it ; this state of things 
would never have been but for the extrava- 
gance and profligacy of his early career. 
The thought of this, and that by his impru- 
dence he had been the means of injuring the 
prospects of his younger brothers, afflicted 
Temple Torrington in these days excessively,^ 
and prompted him to a resolve that he would 
economise all in his power, that he might by 
that means make up to them, as far as he was 
able, what lie had by his folly, to call it by no 
worse word, deprived them of. He could not 
help perceiving that no one seemed very well 
pleased to see him back amongst them. This 
wounded him keenly, and he became morose 
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and silent. But it was all too true; they 
could not disguise what they felt. There was 
something about him which repelled one and 
all of them. Even that dear boy, Barney, 
notwithstanding his once strongly-maintained 
opinion that his elder brother was a far better 
fellow than Stanley, a bit of a hero, too, 
somehow did not take very kindly to his 
newly-found relative ; whilst as to Douglas — 
well, if the truth must be told, he was too 
much wrapped up in himself and his own 
affairs to trouble his head about him one way 
or the other. 

But let us return now to Adele. It was 
soon announced to Stanley that she must die, 
that after the injuries she had sustained there 
was no hope remaining of her recovery. We 
will not say that Temple Torrington did not 
experience a feeling of relief at this news. 

Florence Jinks and he had come to an 
understanding not to divulge the secret that 
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existed in connection with himself and his 
brother's wife ; in a word, to act as though 
they had met there at Dollingford for the first 
time. 

Of course this arrangement held good with 
all the sisters, for what good could it do any 
of them to rake up the past ? Was it not 
much better, argued sister Flo, that poor 
Adele should pass away still fondly beloved 
by her husband than to go to her grave with 
his curse following her, which in all proba- 
bility would be the case if he knew all. 

But alas ! the Misses Jinks' caution was 
useless. Adele grew worse and worse. The 
exposure to the weather that night, com- 
bined with the excruciating pain she suffered, 
brought on fever of an alarming character, 
which threatened to terminate fatally; in 
fact, as we have seen, the doctors had given 
her up. 

But, to the astonishment of them all, there 
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came a day when the fever seemed suddenly 
to have abated, and her intellect to have 
cleared. For up to that time she had spoken 
but in the accents of delirium, and had re- 
cognised no one around her. But a wonderful 
change had taken place. She had awakened 
that morning greatly refreshed by sleep, and 
altogether seemed to be in a fair way of re- 
covery. Then, towards the close of that day, 
came again that refreshing sleep, and the 
sisters sat and watched by her bedside, and 
no longer despaired. 

The poor Captain was there also, holding 
his wife's hand in his. He had just then 
fallen asleep himself, poor fellow, for he was 
weary and worn out with watching. 

The room was so hushed and still that 
Florence Jinks, who was sitting on the oppo- 
site side of the bed, started at the sound of 
her sister's voice as Adele, suddenly awaken- 
ing from sleep, called to her and said, speak-^ 
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ing slowly and softly, scarcely above a 
whisper — 

" Flo, my dear Flo, it seems as though I 
had been dreaming all this time, and yet no, 
I know it was not all a dream ; but I can 
bear it now. Yes, Brooke Melville, it really 
was he, and he came here to Dollingf ord, and 
Stanley, poor Stanley — oh, you should have 
seen his face when that wretch thought to 
terrify him by saying that he was Sir Temple's 
eldest son come back." 

" Hush, hush 1 my poor Adele, your mind 
is wandering,'* cried sister Flo, in some 
alarm. 

**No, Flo, no, I did not dream it; I am 
not wandering. I am well, quite well. Give 
me your hand, Flo, and feel, I am not burn- 
ing now, I am cool, quite cool. This is not 
your hand,*' cried she, with a start. 

" No, it is mine, your poor husband's/^ 
said Stanley, stooping over to kiss her. 
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" Husband ! Oh, Stanley, Stanley," cried 
•she, suddenly bursting into a passion of 
tears. " Will you ever forgive me ? You are 
not my husband ! " 

Stanley glanced at sister Flo, and shook 
his head sorrowfully. He had heard all, not 
omitting that singular delusion respecting her 
mysterious acquaintance, Brooke Melville, and 
naturally enough, he thought she had become 
^gain delirious ; but, alas, sister Flo, though 
she strove hard to disguise the fact, knew 
otherwise. 

" Adele, darling, try to sleep again, and do 
Jiot exert yourself to talk so." 

" I will, I must, Florence. I will tell him 
all, he has been so good to me, and I have 
'been so base all this time to keep it from him. 
Yes, I will tell him the wicked, wicked secret 
which you, and Father Pritchard and I have 
shared between us." 

" Hush 1 nonsense, Adele, you told him> 
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did you not, before you married ; lie does not 
care to hear it all over again." 

"I did not tell the truth then, nothing 
like the truth," replied Adele, with eagerness. 
** Oh, I have been wicked, so wicked, dear 
Stanley." 

"Well, suppose you wait until another 
time, till you are better, and then I will hear 
it all," said Stanley, kissing her forehead. 
" I dare say it is not such a very bad secret 
after all," added he, with a forced smile as he 
recalled that painful interview he had had 
before his marriage with his wife's confessor. 

" Wait till another time, you say. Oh, 
Stanley, but the time is flying, and I must tell 
you before the room gets quite dark, and 
before the horrors of that night come upon 
me. Oh, I have been wicked, terribly wicked. 
I sicken and shudder now as I think of it. I 
tremble at the very thought of how, too, I 
was about to make my sin yet greater, how 
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frightened, driven out of my senses almost at 
sight of that man, I ran away and went 
down to the river's side, and tried to throw 
myself in to escape from him, but could not do 
it, and how I tried, and tried, and something 
seemed to hold me back and stop me from 
going further. 0, Stanley, has he told you 
anything, has * he said you should hate 
me ? you should curse me because I had no 
right to marry you — because I was the wife 
of another, of a monster, of a wretch, a 
demon ? Did he tell you this and more, and 
do you hate me ? " 

" Good God, Adele, what fearful delusion 
is this ? What do you mean ? " cried Stanley, 
again recurring to that interview he had had 
with the old priest, and remembering how,, 
when he married, he was aware something of 
importance had been withheld from him. 
** Good God, Adele, if I am not to believe you 
are mad, what is all this about ? " 
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His manner was so stem, his tones so fierce, 
that Florence Jinks placed her hand on his 
arm, and whispered him that he would undo 
all the good that had been done, that he 
would kill his wife if he proceeded in that 
fitrain. 

" Leave her now," said she, taking him by 
the arm, " leave her, and when she is calmer, 
hear what she has to say," and Florence 
Jinks, as she spoke, led Stanley quietly from 
the room. 

"There is something of importance that 
has been withheld from me all along", 
Florence,*' said he, as they paused outside the 
door of his wife's room. " My eyes have 
been suddenly opened ? " 

" Stanley, is it not wrong of you to jump 
to a conclusion like this, from these words of 
deUrium of our poor darling? 

"Nonsense, Florence Jinks, that is not 
delirium, and whatever this vile story may 
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be, you cannot deny but that you are fully 
acquainted with it. I therefore demand of 
you to tell it me." 

Florence Jinks, it may be presumed, was 
not prepared for the severity of the Captain*^ 
manner towards her, and was not a little 
staggered at the notion that she should be 
thus called upon to recite the story that her 
sister had so incautiously and foolishly begun. 
She hesitated, bit her lip, and at length 
replied — 

" Since then. Captain Torrington, you will 
persist in believing that my poor sister in her 
delirium speaks truth, when she rambles 

this folly, pray relieve your mind by question- 

• 

ing Sir Temple, your brother." 

** 1 will do so, Miss Jinks. I am 
thankful to you for the suggestion. I will 
fetch my brother at once, even now, and 
in her presence will question him on the 
subject." 
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" If you do so, Stanley, you will kil l 
her." 

" Were she innocent that would not be the 
case," replied the Captain, and he huried his 
face in his hands and groaned in anguish. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 



IN WHICH THE WHOLE TBTJTH IS EEVBALED TO 

STANLEY. 

His suspicions aroused, Stanley could not 
rest until he had sought out his brother, and 
acquainted him how he had been considerably 
shocked by certain revelations just then made 
to him by his wife, which, in a measure, had 
reference to himself. 

" Now tell me truly, Temple, what am I to 
think, what am I to understand from all this ? 
In the first place, it appears, I am to suppose 
that up till the present time you have gone 
under the name of Brooke Melville ; secondly. 
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that for some reason or other the sight of 
you the other day so terrified my wife that she 
fled from the house to avoid you, and tried to 
make away with herself; and, lastly, that 
you are acquainted with a circumstance^ 
which she had presumed you must have 
already made known to me, namely, that when 
I married her she was at that time the wife of 
another. What am I to think of all this ? '* 

" Sit down, my dear Stanley," said the 
elder brother, placing a chair for him, " for 
since it has come to this, I will tell you. But. 
first take what comfort you can from the 
knowledge that he is since dead.'* 

" By heaven's, then^ there is truth in it,'^ 
cried Stanley, pacing the room excitedly. 

" There is truth in it, I grieve to say, and 
if you will have patience, I will relate to you, 
how I come to be aware of all this. You 
must forgive me if I am a little lengthy, and 
if I intermingle my own story with the story 
I am about to tell you." 
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Torrington paused in his walk, and, throw- 
ing himself into a chair, requested his brother 
to begin without further delay. Sir Temple 
accordingly commenced in this strain — 

" It is now ten years ago or more since I 
left England, you know under what circum- 
stances. I will owp. to you, Stanley, that 
although of a disposition so happily consti- 
tuted that, as a rule, I care little about most 
things, I experienced a good deal of real 
sorrow and contrition at the deed I had com- 
mitted. Grod knows I had loved poor Magenis 
like a brother, and when I learnt that the 
wound had proved fatal, I was almost beside 
myself. I fled the country and sailed for 
America, for the gdld diggings. I thought 
I might retrieve there my wasted for- 
tune, but I found on my arrival everything 
very different to what reports had led me to 
suppose. I was amongst thieves, rogues^ 
and even murderers ; but there I was, and 
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being there, the only thing was to make the 
best of it. 

" Well, I should tell you that on the pas- 
sage out I had formed an acquaintance with 
a young fellow whose history was not unlike 
my own ; when I say not unlike my own, 1 
mean inasmuch as he, too, had left his 
country in disgrace, having inherited a consi- 
derable property on the death of his father, 
and run through it all in less than three 
years. We fraternised. I had taken the 
precaution, I must tell you, to change my 
name, and had secured my passage under that 
of Melville. 

" If you remember, we had a great uncle 
of that name, our mother's uncle. I 
called myself Melville, therefore, and substi- 
tuted my second name, Brooke, for that of 
Temple. I had done this for various reasons, 
and, knowing I had left matters in such a 
state in England that I could not ever think. 
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of returning, at least during my father's life- 
time, I further caused it to be circulated that 
I was dead, and conveyed the news through 
an old servant of ours, who I met out there 
making his fortune, or, rather, going to the 
bad, as most of them do out there. 

" But to go on with my story. Sewell 
Johnson, for that was the name of my friend, 
was a fine, handsome, daring fellow, who was 
determined to make his way through every 
obstacle. He and I worked hard together, 
but as fast as we got money we spent it. I 
have said that my friend was resolved to push 
his way by fair means or by foul. He ; was 
not particular ; I was not particular hqw the 
thing was achieved, so long as one ^ooiiild 
make a living. Yes, it amounted to that ; 
one had to live as best one could. Ah, these 
hands of mine, Stanley, have done strange 
work in their time. What will you say when 
1 tell you that, before now, I have been 
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another man's servant, that I have drawn 
beer at a bar, and sawn wood for so many- 
dollars a day, that I have taught Latin in a 
seminary, driven pigs to market, and worked 
before the mast on board a brig, and all 
within the last six months. I startle you^ 
eh ? and yet have you not read and heard of 
other fellows doing similar things ? 

" I got my passage to England, or rather 
to the coast of France, on board that same 
brig. But I am running on too fast. After 
a time, we threw up the gold digging, which 
had never been successful, in disgust, and 
visited New York. There Sewell Johnson,, 
who had a decided talent that way, took ta 
billiards as a profession, and made money like 
a man. I, alas ! had my usual ill-luck, but 
managed to live somehow. Having done a 
good stroke of work there, my friend pro- 
posed our sojourning for a time in the next 
great place of importance in those parts,. 
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Tomahawk City, which lies, as you know, 
about 200 miles distant. Here, being some- 
what flush of money, my friend, who was a 
bit of a swell in his get-up, and a remarkably 
handsome fellow, soon insinuated himself into 
the good graces of certain members of the 
military profession stationed there, repre- 
senting himself as an owner of some consider- 
able property in the West Indies. He was 
asked to mess, and I, as his friend, was asked 
also, and as the officeire were just then about 
to give a ball, we received invitations as a 
matter of course. 

" It was there, at that ball given by the 
279th, I first saw your wife, Adele Jinks. She 
was with her father and her three sisters. 
During the evening, my friend Johnson 
danced with her repeatedly, and I soon saw 
that he was smitten. Meanwhile, papa Jinks 
was looking on and taking stock of my gentle- 
man, and that the result was satisfactory I 
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was soon convinced, for Sewell Johnson wa& 
aristocratic-looking and handsome enough to 
please any one. The anxious father not long- 
afterwards took an opportunity of getting- 
into conversation with me, and not being 
aware, I imagine, just then how I was con- 
nected with the handsome stranger, drew my 
attention towards the dancers, and asked me 
whether I could tell him who that might be 
dancing with his eldest daughter. What pos- 
sessed me I cannot say,#)ut I began at once to 
romance about my friend, and not only did I 
enlarge upon the story of his reported wealth 
in the West Indies, but even hinted that 
there was a title in perspective; in a word, I 
made out as fine a story as I possibly could^ 
taking care in the most earnest, confidential 
way, to acquaint him with the fact that my 
friend was of so modest and retiring a nature, 
that he would be made quite uncomfortable 
were he to know that I had talked about his 
affairs in any way to a stranger. . 
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" Later in the evening, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Jinks bowing his best bow ta 
the handsome Johnson, and begging him to 
accept hospitahty at his hands ; in a word, at 
the end of that week, we were settled, both 
he and I, as guests in the Jinks' establish- 
ment, and fHed and treated as though we 
were personages of great importance; and 
this was all owing to my talent for roa:ianc- 
ing. 

" We congratulated ourselves on our good 
fortune. But I should tell you Sewell John- 
son was really in love with Adele Jinks. Yes, 
I really believe there was no humbug about 
it, whilst she having, as report said, set her 
cap at every man in any way available in the 
army and out of the army without success, 
now gladly enough gave her affections to the 
sot-disant wealthy West Indian. 

" The course of true love in this instance 
ran remarkably smooth. I need hardly say 
my friend Johnson was a fellow of little or no 
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principle, lie cared not for the future, for the 
feelings of her whom he professed so to love, 
when her eyes should be opened to the part 
he had been playing. He cared for nothing but 
the gratification of the moment. If she loved 
him, said he, why should they not marry and 
battle together through life, and brave every- 
thing. 

" Willing enough was her father to give 
his consent to the match, and I regret to say 
I was so base as to let them go on deceiving 
each other, she professing her love, whilst he 
continued to kindle the flame by false repre- 
sentations of his position, &c., and never, as 
I say, did I once think of contradicting the 
statements I had made respecting my friend's 
fortune and title. 

"Jinks evidently thought he had caught 
for his daughter a treasure of a husband* 
The kind father devoted much of his time to 
the entertainment of his visitors, and spared 
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no expense to carry out his schemes. Amongst 
otlier things, a little trip, a few days' jaunt to 
visit the Falls and otlier sights in the vicinity 
was suggested, and at once carried into effect. 
Jinks was not then what he afterwards be- 
came, a Member of the House ; he was 
a^mbitious for it, however, and was even then 
.rspending money over it. 

" By the way, I will say this, that if John- 
son deceived him as to his means. Jinks paid 
Jhim off in the same coin. From all appear- 
ances we imagined the young lady's papa a 
far more substantial individual then he proved 
to be. But to go on with my story : that 
holiday jaunt, that outing, as Adele and her 
friends called it, was pleasant enough, Jinks 
paying for everything, and acting with great 
liberality. 

" We had been away about a week and 
were returning by way of Toronto. Our 
party, I should tell you, consisted of Jinks, his 
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eldest daughter, her sister Florence, myself,, 
and Sewell Johnson. When on arriving at 

the little village of , on the borders of Lake 

Erie, Johnson seemed to be seized with an 
idea, shared in common with the young lady, 
that they should then and there be united in 
strict privacy by the parish priest of the 
neighbourhood, Johnson's plea being that he 
must shortly sail for his native country, and 
could not spare time, however willing, to 
return and wait until all the preparations 
attendant upon a high ceremonial in 
Tomahawk City could be accomplished. 
Jinks, it was easy to perceive, was not a little 
annoyed at this proposition, but it had been 
so completely settled between the lovers that 
he at length gave his consent. 

" Accordingly, the following morning they 
were married, and late that afternoon Adele 
bade farewell to her father and sisters, who 
at once set off on their return home. I ac- 
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companied them a portion of the way, pro- 
mising to rejoin roy friend and his wife in 
the course of a day or so, my intention being 
to sail with them and share their fortunes in 
the West Indies, whither Johnson proposed 
going, ostensibly to look after his imaginary 
property, but in reality to see what sort of a 
living he could make there, either by manual 
labour or by head work. But I have forgotten 
to tell you that just at the last Johnson became 
dissatisfied with himself, and began to think 
lie was not acting rightly by his future wife ; 
in fact had some very unpleasant qualms of 
conscience, and yet at the same time he had 
not pluck enough to tell her the state of the 
case. Would I do it, I his greatest, his best 
friend. Things had gone so far now, he did 
not dare tell her himself. Would she still 
love him, did I think, when she knew all ? I 
had my doubts how the young lady would 
take such a communication, for I had had an 
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insight into the worldliness of her character ; 
nevertheless, I promised my poor friend that 
I would throw out some hints of the state of 
the case before the knot was fairly tied, and 
by that means I in a measure eased his mind. 
My opportunity was brief and ill-chosen ; a 
quarter of an hour alone with her. that event- 
ful morning was all I could achieve, and 
those few moments were so taken up with one 
thing and another that I ultimately failed to 
accomplish anything, for just as I was making 
an attempt to approach the painful subject, I 
was interrupted by sister Flo, who came to 
put the finishing touches to the bride's toilet, 
and to carry her off. We parted and repaired 
to the church, the bride, slightly mystified by 
my strange conduct, the bridegroom happy in 
the belief that in spite of ray revelations she 
loved him as fondly and truly as ever, and 
fully forgave the deceit and falsehood he 
had practised upon her. 
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" In the course of that afternoon, as I have 
said, we left the happy pair, and on the 
Thursday following, that being two days after 
the consummation of the happy event, I re- 
turned, it having been arranged that I should 

meet them at the little place near the 

Falls, about sixty miles distant, and thence 
travel on with them to New York. They were 
to be found at the Inn, and to the Inn ac- 
cordingly I took my way. But as I ap- 
proached, the idea struck me, which, strange 
to say, it had never done before, that I should 
be de trap, and in consequence I walked on. 
rather reluctantly to the house, not liking^ 
to obtrude myself upon them. Arrived there 
I found they were out, and I was informed 
they had been seen to take their way in the 
direction of the Falls. 

" Accordingly I wended my steps in the 
same direction. The sun had sunk some- 
minutes, and a pale moon was peering out 
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upon the land and upon the great expanse of 
water stretching before me. As I approached 
the spot, there came upon my ears through 
the still evening air, sounds as of voices in 
high dispute. A movement nearer and I 
distinguished that of my friend, and then the 
sharper tones of a female voice angrily de- 
claiming. They were hidden from my 
view just then by a plantation of dwarf pines, 
and I was not near enough to hear what the 
dispute was about. My friend, however, 
afterwards informed me that he had but just 
then made the painful discovery that I had 
been false to him, that I had not done as he 
had asked me, and he further told me that 
when his wife's eyes were opened by him to 
the true state of affairs, she became over- 
whelmed with grief, grief that appeared to 
border on frenzy, that she declared she wotild 
leave him and have nothing more to do with 
him ; she exposed her cold heartlessness of 
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character without reserve, and abandoned 
herself to the most ungovernable passion. 
At the moment that I came in sight of them 
they were standing close to the edge of the 
precipice overlooking the Falls. I saw him 
advance a step nearer to her, he appeared to 
be endeavouring to soothe her, to be craving 
her forgiveness. She was in a state of 
despair, bordering on madness. I heard her 
say to him that she had been deceived, that 
her fjEtther and all of them had been taken in 
most cruelly. 

" I saw Johnson still, as it seemed, im- 
ploring her to listen to him, to pardon him, 
to be calm. I saw her in her rage lift her 
hand and thrust him from her, I saw him 
stagger backwards, and before my eyes could 
credit it, he was out of sight, he had dis- 
appeared over the edge of that precipice and 
fallen headlong down amongst the craggy, 
rugged rocks into the roaring foaming torrent 
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beneath. I sprang forward, and on the* 
impulse of the moment, darted over the side- 
to save him. I was perfectly insane to think 
of such a thing, and you may well be sur- 
prised to see me here to tell the tale, but I 
was miraculously rescued by an old Indian, 
who was out in his canoe, and had seen the 
catastrophe. When I came to my senses I 
found myself plastered and bandaged in all 
directions, lying in the Indian's wigwam, my 
friend by my side. Poor fellow, he was far 
more seriously injured than I was." 

Stanley Torrington had sat with his- 
hand across his eyes listening to the painful 
narrative without word or comment, but at 
this juncture looking up, he demanded — 

" And what of Adele, then ? '' 

" It appears she went back at once to the- 
Inn, and set off that night for her father's 
house. She reported that her husband had 
run away and left her. But it seems there^ 
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had been another witness to the scene which 

had been enacted besides myself, for it 

was not I, I swear to you it was not I, who 

circulated that report which got about at the 

time to the effect that she had thrust him 

from her, and with a blow of her arm had 

sent him over that fearful precipice, amongst 

the craggy rocks, where he had met his fate, 

having been afterwards rescued a corpse. 

That she had believed him dead, and that she 

likewise believed that she had caused his 

death, was quite true, as I had opportunity 

of learning, although she persevered in the 

story that he had run away and left her. The 

consequence was, that her father, exasperated 

at the conduct of the man his daughter had 

married, and further becoming enlightened 

418 to his state of finance, and the deceit and 

falsehood he had practised upon them all, 

sent the hue and cry after him, and en* 

deavoured in the meantime to get at the 
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bottom of the story which had been so 
darkly hinted at, for of course Adele's re- 
ported violence was not for a moment to be 
credited, and the wonder was who could have 
originated anything so appalling. The mar- 
riage, you must know, had been such a sudden 
affair, that not a soul in Tomahawk City was 
aware of its having taken place, and the Jinks* 
now, instead of bragging of the fine match 
Adele had made, were glad enough to say as 
little as possible about it. In fact, though the 
affair had been whispered as likely to take 
place, no one in the immediate neighbourhood 
was aware of the actual state of the case. It 
was presumed the match had been broken off, 
that there had been a quarrel, or something 
of the sort. And so Miss Adele Jinks got 
off with a good deal of pity and commisera- 
tion, and was looked upon as a suffering 
innocent, who patiently endured and piously^ 
sought consolation in religion. Recovering 
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at length from the wounds I had received in 
my fall, I contrived to visit the neighbour- 
hood, and managed to have an interview with 
her one evening as she was returning alone 
from confession. Seeing me approaching, 
she started, and made an attempt at flight. 
I stopped her forcibly, and drawing her away 
into the shade of an arch, regarded her 
sternly for a few seconds without speaking. 
I then told her she was completely in my 
power, that I had been witness to all that 
had taken place that evening between herself 
and her husband, that I had seen her cast 
him from her, that I had seen the result of 
her violence. Scarcely had I spoken before 
she fell on her knees there in the mud, and 
begged, implored of me to spare her, or at 
least to keep the horrid deed a secret until 
her father should be dead. She tried to 
vindicate her conduct. I allowed her to go 
on stiU in the belief that he was dead, and 
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that she had been the cause of his death. 
"Whether I should have undeceived her after 
awhile, I cannot say, for our interview was 
cut short by the appearance of sister Florence, 
when at Adele's earnest entreaty we parted. 
I need hardly tell you that on the recovery 
of my poor friend, which took some consider- 
able time to accompKsh, on account of the 
severe injuries he had received in his fall, we 
left those parts, he deeming it wisest to let 
matters rest as they were, and to renounce 
all claim to a wife who would evidently be 
better pleased to believe him dead than livings 
About a year after this, one evening as Miss 
Jinks and her sister, with some friends, were 
leaving the Opera House at New York, we 
chanced to be near them in the crowd. I 
cannot say whether she recognized Johnson 
or not, but from that time forth he never ta 
my knowledge saw her again. The f ortunea 
of myself and my friend led us for some time 
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from place to place. At length we parted, 
and I went to Australia, thence I sailed again 
for the States, where I fell in once more with 
Johnson. After this I set out for France, 
and it is but three months now since I saw 
your wife there at the village of St. Rozier, 
in Normandy, where we had put into port 
for repairs.'* 

Stanley well remembered that day, the 
day of the picnic, when they had been 
tempted to go on to St. Rozier ; he remem- 
bered Adele's meeting with her friend Mrs. 
Crane, on the jetty there, and the extraordi- 
nary manner of that lady towards her ; he 
remembered also how unaccountable had 
appeared to him his wife's illness that even- 
ing. However, it was all made plain enough to 
him now. 

" But who was it, then, she had seen on 
board the vessel, as they were about to set 
sail for England four years back ? " he asked 
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his brother. " Four years back, at New Tork^ 
down on the quay, with a great ugly gash 
across his forehead." 

" That could have been none other than 
Sewell Johnson himself; he was at that 
time employed in work about the vessels 
lying in dock there. Poor fellow I alas, it was 
but a few months ago, while on his way back 
to his native country, having at last been 
somewhat more successful at the gold dig- 
gings, that his vessel was wrecked within 
sight of land, and all hands perished, he 
amongst the number. Poor fellow ! He and 
I have seen and done straoge things in our 
time, indeed I hardly care, Stanley, to relate 
to you the vagabond life I led for so many 
years ; enough for you to know that I came 
to England about six weeks ago. I was at 
that time filling the post of steward on board 
a brig, and it was whilst lying off Sheerness 
that I read in the paper the death of my 
father." 
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Temple Torrington had hardly said this 
wlien the door opened, and Florence Jinks, 
pale and scared, entered the room. 

" 0, for heaven's sake, Stanley, come,'^ 
cried she. " I don't know what to make of 
Adele, but I think the doctor should be sent 
for without loss of time." 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE END OF IT ALL. 

Stanley lost not a moment, but hurried to 
his wife's room. There he found her propped 
up in the bed, to all appearance dead. 
Writing materials were lying before her, and 
the pen still grasped in her hand. 

" She insisted on my giving her these 
things ; weak and faint though she was, she 
would write," cried Florence, pointing to the 
papers lying before her sister, " she would 
not let me follow her from dictation, and I 
knew it was too great an exertion, and before 
she had written down to the end of the paper, 
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•she foil back, as you see lier, and gave a gasp, 
-and then without waiting to call back my 
sisters, who had gone to lie down, I ran for 
you." 

There was no disguising the state of the 
case, and Florence Jinks knew well enough 
when she ran downstairs to call Stanley, 
that her sister was dead. Poor Stanley! 
vain were it to attempt to depict the emotions 
of his mind as he looked upon the lifeless 
body of his wife. The wretched story his 
brother had just related to him, it may be 
presumed, had the effect of somewhat diminish- 
ing his love, and causing even at that moment 
a feeling of indignation to agitate him. Per- 
haps you and I might feel pretty much the 
same under similar circumstances ; however, 
let us not dispute the fact, but draw down 
the curtains and shut the door of that grim 
chamber, and follow Florence Jinks and the 
unhappy Stanley into another room, and there 
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read what Adele had written before her pen^ 
was stayed for ever, for that what she had 
written was intended for her husband's 
perusal, Florence well knew. 

" Read it, Stanley," said she, holding the 
paper np before him. " Bead it, and you 
will then see that our poor darling was not 
so bad as you may have been led to suppose. 
This you will find is the continuation of the 
story she was telling you." 

Torrington took the paper from his sister-in- 
law's hand and read, in silence, what Adele 
had written. It ran thus, and was penned as 
though in pain : — 

"My Dear Stanley, 

"Little do you know what I have 
suffered to spare you and to keep from you 
the knowledge of my guilt. But you know 
air now. Oh, Stanley, forgive me, and be- 
lieve me, I did not know that he, that Sewell 
Johnson, was alive when I married you. I 
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thought — God knows what I thought. They 
will tell you all; they have told you alL 
Yes, you know that I thought he was 
dead, that I bad myself caused his death. 
0, when I think of what I have gone through 
of anxiety, I feel it is a wonder it has not 
killed me, and when that man, Brooke 
Melville, came that day, Stanley, my courage 
failed me, and I left the house, rendered in* 
sane as it were, meaning to end all, but it 
was not to be ; the river was there, but it 
frightened me, and then, as I tried, and tried 
to make up my mind to the fatal plunge, a 
hideous bull came bounding towards me 
across the meadow, and I ran to escape from 
him and my foot slipped, and I fell where 
they found me. I thought I should have died 
during the night, and I had hoped to die, ta 
die and be forgotten. 0, Stanley, it pains^ 
my hand so to hold the pen, but I must go on. 
I wish to tell you all. Florence will give this 
to you after I have gone, for it is my inten» 
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tion to leave this place as soon as I am strong 
enough, and then 1 shall no longer — '* 

Here the pen had ceased for ever. That 
sudden spasm had seized her from which she 
had never rallied. But though left uncom- 
pleted, Florence knew what had been in her 
sister's mind to say, and she told, therefore, 
how it was her intention to have fled away 
as soon as she was suflEiciently recovered, and 
to have buried herself in the Convent of St. 
Angela, at Paris, a branch establishment of 
the one at Tomahawk City, in which she had 
been brought up, and there striven to redeem 
the past by prayer and penance. 

Such then was the end of Adele, the end of 
all her schemes, and of everything, and she 
did not even die my Lady Torrington. They 
buried her in the little Catholic Cemetery 
SLJ Millborough, and it was a long, long time 
before the people about ceased to talk of the 
way in which she had been pursued by 
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farmer Gibson's bull, and found next morn- 
ing at the bottom of the new trench speech- 
less and insensible. 

This, and the story of the return of Sir 
Temple's eldest son, who had been so many 
years reported dead, made food for gossip 
far and near. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 



MARIA AND MARIa's AUNT BECOME A LITTLE 

TROUBLESOME. 



Far from being a nice position was that in 
which we left our hero, but as we cannot 
mend matters by groaning over his misery, 
let us, for a time, quit Dollingf ord and go 
back to Beaulaval, whither the Misses Jinks 
will very soon return, there to live on the 
small income Stanley's generosity may be 
able to afford them. Let us, I say, go back 
to Beaulaval, where the sun shines, and 
where the sea comes washing up on the 
shore, and where slim-waisted officers lounge 
on the pier, and the poor English strolling 
about catch, through theii' telescopes, glimpses 
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of the land of their birth ; the land to them 
of unpaid bills and rapacious Israelites. 

It is a bright, beautiful morning this, and 
the boat lying along side the quay is taking 
freight on board, and in course of another 
hour or so it will be getting up its steam, 
and in less than half-an-hour from that time 
wiU be sailing away to England. It is early 
morning at present, and some of those who 
are about to sail in that vessel have not yet 
taken their breakfast, have not, perhaps, yet 
drawn their curtains. There is one, however, 
of whom we know something, who has risen 
^arly, and is busy packing his portmanteau, 
swearing, too, just a little over it, as, alas, is 
his wont. But then, to be sure, he has some 
cause to feel his equanimity, to a degree, up- 
set. I don't mean to say on account of the 
difficulty he experiences in strapping his box 
and keeping the contents from jutting out in 
all directions. No, oh, dear no, that did very- 
well as an excuse to vent his anger upon. 
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but if you only knew how Maria Hicks had 
been persecuting him ever since that evening 
on the jetty, you would hardly wonder at hia 
being so put out, more especially, too, as she 
had just then gained an entrance to his roora,. 
and was weeping and waiUng, in curl papers,, 
at his elbow. In vain he addressed her as 
™y good girl, and begged of her for the 
thousandth time to leave him, and for heaven's- 
sake not to kick up that devil of a row* 
But Maria was desperate; she would not 
leave him, not she. The Marquis was coming^ 
back, she was well aware of that, but it 
would not be just yet, and after all, her chances- 
with him might be very small. And to think 
that Mr. Dixon should be packing up, and 
going off, post haste, in this way, at a* 
moment's notice as it were, because forsooth 
Madame de Fouchon meets him just outside 
the house only the day before, and Maria, 
who is sitting at the window at the time, 
overhears her as she tells him all that has 
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happened at Dollingford, and how Amy was 
going to stay for a little while at her home, 
and how, perhaps, she would not return to 
Beaulaval till the spring. And then Maria 
sees them walk on together down the Rue 
rimperatrice ; and that evening Dixon comes 
back and begins to pack up, and Maria 
guesses what it means, and she goes into his 
room, in answer to the bell, and he tells her 
he should be glad if her aunt would get 
ready the bill, as he starts early by the boat 
next morning ; whereupon Maria begins to 
weep, and then she remonstrates with him, 
and reminds him of all that has ever passed 
between them, and tells him that her heart is 
breaking, at which he says he's awfully sorry, 
and gives her a kiss, but that does not seem 
to pacify the love-sick maiden much. At 
length the moment of departure arrives, and 
the aunt and niece follow him down to the 
boat, and as she takes leave of her late lodger 
the tongue of the first-named lady becomes 

VOL. II. T 
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rather too active, and she is, moreover, not 
over choice in her language, and she tells him, 
in heightened accents, that he is no gentle- 
man, not he, and that she'll take good care 
to see that her niece's feelings isn't trifled 
with in that manner for nothing, and she says 
a good deal more to the purpose, in the 
midst of which the boat sets sail, and whilst 
Maria weeps copiously, Maria's aunt shakes 
her fist at him, and away he goes back to 
England, not very happy in his mind, looked 
upon, as he supposes, by all on board as a 
rascal, and still worse with the fear of Maria 
and Maria's aunt following him to England 
and getting redress in some substantial form* 
They said something in their wrath, at least 
Maria's aunt did, about setting off in the very 
next boat. They mentioned something, too, 
about his lordship, his uncle, and they cer» 
tainly did say Maria had stiU some male rela* 
tive living at Millborough, who should be in- 
stantaneously communicated with, so thafe 
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:altogether it was not exactly a very comfort- 
able or happy frame of mind in whicli our 
friend Charlie Dixon found himself on nearing 
his native shore. Of course he did not go 
to his home. We know he was in some dis- 
grace there ; neither did he go to his aunt's, 
Lady Ann Armstrong's, or even into the 
neighbourhood of Millborough, but he went 
into lodgings in St. James*, and he imme- 
diately wrote a letter from his club to Captain 
Torrington. He was awfully spooney upon 
the Captain s sister, and by-and-by he hoped, 
by some means or other, to see something of 
her. He would even venture into that neigh- 
bourhood that was already too hot for him, 
aye, he would brave anything, do anything to 
♦catch even a glimpse of her. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 



CONCLUSION. 



In the meantime the Misses Jinks began to 
think that that offer made to them by their 
dear sister s husband was not to be slighted, 
namely, that he should give up to them a 
third of his income to enable them to return 
toBeaulaval, and continue to reside at Madame 
Julien's. It was. the best and, indeed, the 
only thing to be done under the circumstances, 
said they. 

Perhaps it did strike those ladies as some- 
what hard that amongst them they could not 
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tave a chance of marrying their deceased 
sister's husband. 

Ah, how merciful a thing it was for him 
that the Legislature was against that step, 
and that it was about to be pronounced 
illegal, or how little peace that poor widower 
would have had! I question very much 
whether those ladies felt his generosity as 
they ought to have felt it. I know very 
well that Sophie, and even Flo herself, were 
wont, as time went on, and the society in the 
Beaulaval boarding-house deteriorated, and 
the male sex grew scarcer and scarcer, to 
murmur at that scanty pittance, and to say 
that he — that was, the deceased sister's hus- 
band — ^might in these days be a little more 
liberal; but such is the way of the world, 
such is the gratitude of pauper relatives I 
They begrudged him, perhaps, if the truth 
were known, that increase of fortune which 
came to him on the death of his uncle. 
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But what are we doing ? Writing of times 
far removed from the present, of at least 
three years after the death of Stanley's poor 
wife. Of a time that came when old Jasper 
Thistlewood, who had loved him in his youth 
and before he made that unfortunate mar- 
riage, fell ill and died, and, and when it was 
found that the old gentleman, though he had 
talked a good deal, and threatened much, had 
not, after all, made any sort of alteration in 
his will, but had left to his nephew all and 
everything, his amiable partner having de- 
parted this life some five or six months before 
himself. 

Perhaps those three ladies, living at Madame 
Julien's, were not a little grieved to think 
that this, the deceased sister's property, could 
not by any possible legal means ever become 
theirs. Sophie certainly did make a sugges- 
tion to dear Stanley about that time whereby 
Bhe proposed to benefit herself and her sisters^ 
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considerably, but she tore the letter she had 
written him up before she sent it. And again, 
a year or two afterwards, when DoUingford 
fell into his hands once more, with all its at- 
tendant advantages, at the time when Temple 
Torrington broke his neck out hunting, she 
set herself to the same task, but it ended in 
her tearing that letter up also. She would 
have ruled his house, she would have been 
his devoted slave, and even sat in the house- 
keeper's room, and looked after jams and 
jellies, and never hoped or dreamed of ever 
becoming " my Lady." Ah, for dear Adele's 
sake, would she not have demeaned herself in 
any way to serve dear Stanley. 

This affectionate and sisterly proposal, 
however, never reached him, and she and the 
other ladies merely contented themselves 
with lavish abuse of dear Stanley for not in- 
creasing their income with his increase of 
means, and when that rumour reached them 
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that he was going to marry again— this was 
just six years after the death of his first 
wife — they called him a brute and an unfeel- 
ing monster. Yet they continued to receive 
the quarterly instalments, paid through his 
banker, all the same. 

It was at Lady Ann Armstrong's that 
Stanley met his second wife. She was a 
gentle, loving, nice little creature, the sister 
of his friend Dixon, and the very girl Amy 
and all of them wished him to marry. 

Her ladyship's own gawky daughters^ 
Victoria and Adelaide, had each made a 
weakly attempt at securing to themselves the 
Captain, but were completely beaten out of 
the field by their charming young cousin, Emily 
Dixon. 

The engagement was not a long one, the 
marriage having been rather hastened on to 
admit of its taking place on the same day as 
that on which Amy was to be led to the altar 
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hy her old admirer, Charlie Dixon. The 
<50urse of true love in the case of these young 
people had run anything but smoothly, in- 
-deed there had been considerable opposition 
to the match ; even Stanley had at first put 
his veto upon it, and Aunt de Fouchon was 
exceedingly wrath, in fact, the opinion of 
all parties was so dead against it that had 
it not been for the kind intervention of 
Monsieur le Marquis^ there is no knowing but 
what Amy Torrington would have broken 
her poor little heart, and Charlie Dixon got 
over his attachment, and married some one 
else. 

But the Marquis, who felt for the young 
people, and wished to see every one happy, 
pleaded their cause so successfully that after 
-a good deal of unhappiness, doubt, and despair 
had been expended on both sides, they were 
'Eventually made perfectly happy, and I be- 
lieve it is a fact that neither Maria Hicks nor 
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her aunt — although they had tried so to- 
frighten the poor Ensign that morning he left 
Beaulaval — ever made any attempt to carry 
out any of their direful threats ; but Maria 
soon afterwards consoled herself for his loss 
by inveigling an unfortunate slim-waisted 
French officer, whom she had met at one of 
the balls at the Etablissement^ and who spoke 
English, into the holy estate of matrimony. 

Contrary to almost every one's expecta- 
tions, the Marquis has not married Madame 
de Fouchon, and we can most emphatically 
assert that he never will. She still lives at 
Beaulaval, in the same house with the carved 
gateway, and plays Beriot with him, and airs 
her dilapidated contralto as formerly, and they 
talk of old times together, and exchange 
journals and magazines, and are very civil ; 
but faugh I such an idea as that never entered 
his innocent old head. The Marquis is a 
confirmed old bachelor, yet many and many 
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is the maiden both young and old, and attrac- 
tive widows to boot, who land on those Beau- 
laval shores to perceive at once in him a 
husband and a coronet, until warned by the 
three Fates, as the Misses Jinks are called, 
" that men are deceivers ever," and that the 
Marquis was the chief of them. 

Madame de Fouchon bows to those ladies 
when she meets them, for her nephew's sake, 
but further the intimacy does not extend • 
However, the Marquis is always kind, always 
polite, and will occasionally saunter with 
them in the Jardin des Fleurs, when the band 
plays, or sit on the same bench with them on 
warm summer evenings, enjoying the fresh 
sea breezes. 

That good and amiable individual not un- 
frequently visits England, and stays for a 
month or two at a time with Stanley Tor- 
rington, or with Amy and her husband. In 
these days he has no occasion to consult his 
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pocket, for success has met him with open 
arms, his last invention for imparting a per- 
manent poHsh to the oldest boots and shoes 
was a complete success, and his opera of 
** Clytemnestra '' really has become very- 
popular in some parts of the Continent. 
• Always sickly and weak, Barney Torring- 
ton, soon after the death of his eldest brother, 
was sent abroad for the good of his health, 
under the superintendence of worthy Mrs. 
Blake, who had quietly buried her invalid 
brother some months previously, and who, 
out of love for the memory of the dear boy's 
parents, devoted herself as nurse to Barney, 
whose temper had not, alas, mended with 
time, and who, in a fit of passion, after a short 
sojourn at Mentone, broke a blood-vessel, 
and died in a few days. 

His brother Douglas now holds the living 
of Aspen-super- Aspen, presented to him by 
Lord Bickworth, his brother-in-law's uncle. 
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He practises celibacy, and eschews the vani- 
ties of this world, but not unfrequently, as 
the newspapers too often inform us, geta 
himself into hot water with his Bishop, for 
teaching, as he does, such ultra-Ritualistic 
doctrine. 



THE END. 
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